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We are called dreamers and utopians, 
but without the utopias of other times 
men would still live in caves. . 
We must continue in our efforts 
for a free society 
so that all our advancements 
shall benefit all the people. 


IRVING S. ABRAMS 
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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


Irving S. Abrams died on March 12, 1980. His mourners included not just 
his many friends but the organizations whose concerns for justice, humanity 
and the heritage of the labor movement he shared. The Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society of Chicago remembered a man who had devoted and dedicated more 
than 50 years of his life to the rescue and rehabilitation of thousands of Jewish 
families the world over and praised a leader ‘‘revered by the entire Jewish com- 
munity’’ in Chicago. His fellow members of the Board of Directors of the 
Charles H. Kerr Company recalled his appreciable role in the revival of the 
nation’s oldest labor publishing house. The Illinois Labor History Society 
(ILHS) cherished memories of ‘‘a family man, a lover of poetry, of scholar- 
ship and of passionate concerns to which he devoted a long and ardent life.’’ 

The ILHS honored Abrams at a May 4, 1980 commemoration of his death 
held at the Haymarket Martyrs’ Monument, a shrine Abrams’ own work had 
done so much to preserve. The Irving S. Abrams Fund was established by the 
ILHS to preserve his memory, to help provide for upkeep of the Haymarket 
Monument and to contribute to labor studies generally. The initial project of 
the Abrams Fund is to publish the memoirs Irving S. Abrams had completed 
shortly before his death. . 

We accepted the job of editing Abrams’ memoirs with enthusiasm and regard 
his autobiography as of interest on several accounts. It does much to recapture 
the intense and many-sided intellectual and political activity characteristic of 
the Jewish left—and indeed of the broader immigrant and native-born left—in 
early twentieth century America. Though Abrams was a gifted man, the varie- 
ty of his concerns was not uncommon in his milieu. His ability to lecture on 
biology, on poetry and on philosophy was rare for neither a radical lawyer nor 
a radical cutter in a garment shop. Abrams offers an account of Jewish anar- 
chist and leftwing intellectual life in areas outside of New York City, the well- 
studied mecca of such activity. 

The author of this autobiography is often an apt observer not only because 
of his intelligence and experience but also because of his unique position. Jewish, 
yet born of parents both originally Catholic; Jewish, yet closely tied to agnostic 
and atheist freethinkers and political radicals; Jewish, and active in several 
organizations providing humanitarian aid to Israeli citizens, yet by his own 
assessment ‘‘not a Zionist’ ~—all of these make Abrams both an active partici- 
pant in and perceptive critic of Jewish community life. His activism in the labor 
movement, unhappily foreshortened by his defense of Billy Black against the 
leadership of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and by personality clashes, 
imparts a similar perspective to Abrams’ treatment of the unions. 

Finally, this is a memoir of uncommon honesty. The directness so apparent 
when Abrams is on screen in the fine recent documentary film, Free Voice of 
Labor, also runs through his memoirs. Abrams seems to have relished reveal- 
ing his divided and nuanced opinions, as, for example, in passages which both 
praise and castigate Sidney Hillman and other garment union officials. And 
Abrams’ conclusion asks, with startling candor, what the anarchism of his youth 
has meant throughout a life of material success and high honors.* He probes 
how that anarchism meshes with an attachment to Israel and with a perception 
of the American working class as increasingly prosperous and conservative. 

We have tried to preserve the freshness of the text by editing lightly and pro- 
viding only a few brief informational footnotes and a glossary of brief 
biographies of figures prominent in the text. Sections of the manuscript on 
literary criticism and on Haymarket history have been cut considerably to keep 
a steadier focus on Abrams’ own eventful life. Scholars interested in those sec- 
tions should consult the full original text at the Illinois Labor History Society, 
or in the Charles H. Kerr Company Archives at The Newberry Library. Oral 
histories with Abrams are available at Newberry Library, Roosevelt Universi- 
ty Library, and New York University Library. Excerpts from one oral history 
have appeared in Solidarity Forever: An Oral History of the IWW, edited by 
Stewart Bird, Dan Georgakas and Deborah Shaffer (Chicago: Lake View Press, 
1985). 
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* This dimension of Abrams’ life ought to be | 


considered alongside Blaine McKinley’s recent 
work on anarchists’ careers. See McKinley, 
“The Quagmires of Necessity’: American 
Anarchists and the Dilemmas of Vocation,’’ 
American Quarterly, 34 (Winter, 1982), 
503-23. McKinley’s work is valuable for its 
citation of most of the best recent scholarship 
on anarchism in the United States and is es- 
pecially pertinent to Abrams because it in- 


cludes a section on anarchist lawyers. 


As editors we obviously do not share all of Abrams’ judgments on topics 
ranging from Lenin to Lucy Parsons, from anarchism to Israel. But we decidedly 
do see this as a story worth retelling. We have exercised care in attempting 
to correct small errors of spelling and dating events which are bound to find 
their way into a text which the author did not have the luxury of time to recheck 
and rewrite. 

In preparing these memoirs for publication, we have benefitted from advice 
and information generously provided by Les Orear, Fred Thompson, Lisa 
Oppenheim, Steven Sapolsky, Al Bodine, Franklin Rosemont, Mary Cygan and 
especially Esther Abrams. The works of Gary Fink and William Adelman have 
been indispensable in providing details for the annotation. Initial editing by 
Fred Thompson also made our work much easier. We wish to acknowledge 
our debts to all of these individuals, and to the library staffs at Northwestern 
University Library and Newberry Library, while also acknowledging our own 
responsibility for errors in the notes. 


David Roediger 
; Phyllis Boanes 
Chicago, February 1987 
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INTRODUCTION 


In reading these memoirs, i was reminded of the statement made by Justice 
William O. Douglas in 1958 when he was interviewed by the Fund for the 
Republic: 

The great and invigorating influences in American life have been the unorthodox: 
the people who challenge an existing institution or way of life, or say and do 
things that make people think. 


This is an unusual book. It is the story of a singular man. An appropriate 
subtitle would be ‘‘The Many Lives of Irving S. Abrams.’’ These pages carry 
an astonishing account of the many activities of one man whose philosophy 
was libertarian, and whose motivations were humanitarian. The roster of the 
causes he served and the activities in which he engaged reveal an inspiring 
paradox. On the one hand Abrams aptly characterized himself as a rebel and 
an agnostic. Yet his activities establish his credentials as a social reformer and 
humanitarian. Those who have worked with him and honored him for his many 
community activities would assert that he was a lawyer, teacher, lecturer, philan- 
thropist, labor organizer, fundraiser, immigration specialist, geriatric expert, 
parliamentarian, philosopher, litterateur and student. 

Abrams was modest about his continuous contributions to practicing pro- 
grams in the Jewish community life of Chicago, as well as his earlier participa- 
tion in the labor wars in organizing and strike activity. He would have been 
uncomfortable about this writer’s characterization of him as a true ‘‘populist 
renaissance man.’’ How else can one describe a man who has been engaging 
in so many different activities, all of which are so beneficial to his fellow man? 

In Waldheim Cemetery in a suburb of Chicago stands a noble monument 
which is a symbol of humankind’s yearning search for freedom and justice. 
Today, not many people in Chicago take time to visit that statue, dedicated in 
1893 as a memorial to the Haymarket defendants—workingmen who were ex- 
ecuted on November Il, 1887 after a trial in which they were found guilty of 
causing the deaths of seven policemen killed when a bomb exploded at the end 
of a mass meeting on May 4, 1886. The meeting had been called to protest 
the deaths of four strikers on the picket line at the McCormick Harvester plant 
the day before. At the heart of the conflict betweeen labor and industry was 
the struggle for the 8-hour day. After the May First parade, Chicago witnessed 
nearly 80,000 workers on picket lines, many of whom had been locked out, 
as well as those on strike for the 8-hour day. Organized industrialists and 
employers were huddled in meetings in the Hotel Sherman and elsewhere, as 
they mounted their campaign to crush the 8-hour movement under the hysterical 
guise of ‘‘law and order’’ and ‘‘domestic tranquility.’’ 

This was the setting in which the eight Haymarket defendants were tried and 
found ‘‘guilty as charged,’ a verdict which an obedient supreme court sus- 
tained. Even anti-Marxian legal historians must now concede that the trial was 
a tragic mockery of justice—their judicial murder, for such it was, was 
engineered by a shamelessly packed jury, perjured witnesses, prejudicial court 
rulings and jury instructions from a blatantly biased judge, and was orchestrated 
by inflammatory appeals to mass hysteria. 

The words spoken at the dedication of the monument were words of pro- 
phecy. They foretold that men and women everywhere would be inspired to 
continue the struggle for a better social order, and that the ‘‘manipulators of 
justice’ would never succeed in destroying the aspirations and strivings of 
humanity for a better life. There is a universal recognition that the monument 
has become a vibrant symbol of labor’s struggle for economic justice and 
humankind’s search for freedom from oppression. As a testimonial to that 
recognition, from every country in the world, people have been making their 
pilgrimage to Waldheim Cemetery during the past ninety-four years. 

As the author of this book has written, those martyrs can never be forgotten. 
They have inspired thinking men and women everywhere to carry high the ideals 
of freedom and justice through periods of reaction and oppression. In this con- 





nection, Abrams reminds us of George Santayana’s admonition: ‘“Those who 
cannot remember the past are condemned to relive it.’’ But what is most im- 
portant for us to remember is that, were it not for Irving S. Abrams, the 
Haymarket monument, with its dynamic tradition, might not have survived. 
In earlier days the monument was maintained by the Pioneer Aid and Support 
Association, which also aided the families of the Haymarket martyrs. By 1960 
Abrams, as the only member left, took over the task. Singlehandedly, he main- 
tained the memorial until 1971, when he deeded the monument to the Illinois 
Labor History Society, of which he was a member of the Board of Directors. 
For this single project of dedication, Abrams deserves the recognition and warm 
appreciation of his fellow members of the human race who believe that the 
ultimate in human aspiration is the search for freedom, spiritual and physical, 
and for social and economic justice. 

In these pages Abrams provides penetrating insights into the perceptions of 
later generations of the Haymarket confrontation. Those insights developed out 
of Abrams’ experiences in the bitter labor struggles in which he participated 
in his earlier years. As one who challenged the vicious anti-labor forces which 
he encountered on so many picket lines, Abrams writes authoritatively about 
the ‘‘cry for justice’? which has ever been the battle-cry of organized labor. 
As we read these memoirs of his participation in the Industrial Workers of the 
World strikes in the state of New York and elsewhere, and in the giant garment- 
workers’ strike in Chicago, and later in the activities of the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, we recognize that Abrams has earned his credentials as an authentic 
labor pioneer. 

What motivated him in his early years, as later, was his opposition to tyran- 
ny or oppression—industrial or political. In the knit-goods strike in Little Falls, 
New York, he saw what labor solidarity could achieve when workers, speak- 
ing many languages but with one voice, demanded the right of free speech and 
redress of grievances. Abrams was active, as he writes here, in many IWW 
campaigns. He attended and spoke at IWW meetings and rallies. He participated 
in the dynamic meeting in Chicago in 1915 which condemned the judicial murder 
of IWW songwriter Joe Hill by the State of Utah. 

As a libertarian and free-speech advocate, Abrams shared the antipathy of 
the IWW adherents toward the more conservative policies of the AF of L. The 
IWW program called for organization on industrial rather than craft lines. 
Labor’s progress could come only from industrial conflict, not by political ac- 
tion. Basically, in the rivalry between the IWW and AF of L, the IWW re- 
jected the more formal structures of the AF of L unions, and their craft-conscious 
contract policies. With this background, one can understand Abrams’ later 
criticism of trade union officers whose actions he viewed as “‘less than 
desirable’’ in the militant kind of labor movement that he envisaged. 

This is the account of one man’s journey through the social ferment of several 
generations, challenging the complacency of the status quo—a worker in the 
vineyards where the ‘‘grapes of wrath’’ were cultivated. Above all, Abrams 


convinces us that even in the vast complexity of our society, the dedication 


of one man working in the cause of his fellow human beings can make a dif- 
ference in their lives. 

Joseph M. Jacobs 
Chicago 1987 








EARLY YEARS 


My friends have prevailed upon me to write my memoirs, urging that my 
activities and experiences during the past sixty-five years be recorded as part 
of the history of this century. 

James Russell Lowell makes the following epigram: ‘‘Blessed are they who 
have nothing to say and cannot be persuaded to say it.’’ Oscar Wilde, in one 
of his essays, states: ‘‘I dislike modern memoirs. They are usually written by 
people who have lost their memories or have nothing worth remembering, which 
is, no doubt, the true explanation as the public always feels perfectly at ease 
when mediocrity is talking to it.’’ And with these admonitions I am in a quan- 
dary as to whether I should proceed or drop my pen. 

I stand in symbolic relation to the movements of this century, and I am 
motivated by the fact that my activities represent this historic period, embracing 
the changes that have played an important part in our economic, political, social 
and intellectual life in which tremendous economic growth has changed our 
personal lives and created a money-aristocracy on American soil. 

My activities in the labor, radical and Jewish world began in Rochester, New 
York, during the year 1907, and laid the foundation for my later activities and 
ideologies; however, it is all bound up in the background of my youth, 

I was born in London, England, on December Ll, 1891. At that time, my 
name was ‘‘Abrahams.’’ I was the youngest of three children born to my parents 
while living in England. When I was three years old, my father, who was a 
German national, decided to return to Germany, and upon our arrival in Ger- 
many, our name became ‘‘Schmidt,’’ which opens the door to a story which 
played an important part in my beliefs and my life. 

My father was born in Prussia in 1843. At birth he was a Catholic, and at 
the age of twenty he was studying for the priesthood. His name was Johan 
Schmidt. My father died when I was sixteen. I was never told the story of his 
youth or of his conversion to the Jewish religion. Even after my father died, 
my mother would not discuss the matter for reasons of her own, which I will 
relate later. I was given to understand that my father became disillusioned with 
the Catholic religion, and that, being religiously inclined, he went to Poland 
and studied the Jewish religion for some years and was officially converted. 
My father had a parchment certificate of his conversion signed by a number 
of rabbis, and I remember one name: Rabbi Shoul Kittner. At his conversion, 
my father was given the Jewish name of Jacob Abrahams, which he used while 
living in England. 





Irving Abrams’ parents 


1. For a discussion of how Chamberlain’s 
theories of Germanic superiority and ‘‘the 
Semitic menace’’ supported Nazism, see Geof- 
frey G. Field, Evangelist of Race: The Ger- 
manic Vision of Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
(New York, 1981). 
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My mother was a Polish Catholic. Her family became involved in the up- 
rising of the Polish people against Russian rule during the 1860s. Her brother 
was captured by the Russians and executed, their property confiscated, and 
the family impoverished. My mother was later working for a Jewish family 
by the name of Cohen; she became interested in the Jewish religion and was 
converted to the Jewish faith and given the name of Sarah Bluma. 

Subsequent to their conversion, my father and mother met in Lodz, Poland 
and were married. My mother told me that when they met in Lodz, the leaders 
of the Jewish community, knowing their background, thought it was an ideal 
match, ‘‘a gehr and a gehrla, a perfect marriage and an historic event.’’ The 
Hebrew word ‘‘gehr’’ means a stranger and designates ‘‘a convert in our midst.’ 

After their marriage, my parents went to England where my older brother 
Max, my older sister Leah (both now deceased) and I were born and registered 
under the name of Abrahams. 

When I was three years old (in early 1895), my parents decided to return 
to Germany, and we went to the town of Lissa in the province of Posen. My 
father, being a German national, had to resume his original name of Johan 
Schmidt. My younger sister, Esther, was born in Germany. 

The public schools in Germany, at that time, were organized according to 
religion. Kaiser Wilhelm was very tolerant in the matter of religion and each 
religious group had a separate school with teachers of that particular religious 
denomination. Government inspectors supervised the general eductional pro- 
gram, but after regular hours, we received religious instruction. In history, we 
studied the Old Testament. We learned to read Hebrew to enable us to read 
the prayers and learned to write the alphabet. 

Certain incidents impress themselves upon the mind and are never forgot- 
ten. I remember the story of Balaam and his ass, sent to curse the Jews, but 
instead he uttered these words: ‘‘Ve schoen sind deine zelte, O’Israel, und deine 
hauser, O'Jacob.’’ (How beautiful thy tents, O’Israel, and your houses, 
O Jacob). I was about nine years old when I went to see Romeo and Juliet 
and never forgot these words from the balcony scene: ‘‘Seizt die dorten am 
fernen forizonte dem weisen schtreifen?’’ (Do you see in the far horizon the 
white streak?). The mind plays strange pranks upon us as there is no apparent 
reason why I should remember these German words. 

Despite the tolerance by the crown, anti-Semitism was rampant in Germany 
although that nation considered itself the Cultur Traeger der Welt, and in fact 
was far advanced in that field compared to other countries. As a young man, 
I had to read Dostoyevsky’s The Spy, Kuprin’s Yama, and Artsybashev’s Sanin 
in German, for lack of any English translation until many years later. But in- 
tellectual advance did not diminish German bigotry. The book The Rassen 
Theory promulgated by an English renegade and pompous charlatan, Houston 
Chamberlain, preached the superiority of the Aryan race and became the bible 
of the so-called German intelligentsia. It thrived side by side with the historical 
anti-Semitism of the German masses based upon the religious doctrine that 
the Jews killed Christ.! 

The Jews in Lissa were huddled in a particular district, and we lived at its 
border. My parents kept a kosher house and my father attended religious ser- 
vices every Friday evening and Saturday morning. But he was not a fanatic 
and carried his handkerchief in his pocket instead of in the sleeve of his coat. 

In the fall of 1901, prior to our leaving for the United States, the sexton of 
the synagogue selected me to carry the /ulov and esrig every morning to cer- 
tain Jewish homes for prayer during the Succoth holidays. The Julov consists 
of a bundle of palm leaves bundled in a tall stalk, and the esrig is an Israeli 
fruit which looks like a lemon but has a little knob extending about a quarter 
of an inch at one end. By accident, I broke off the knob but did not dare tell 
the sexton and fastened it by sticking a needle into it and securing the knob 
on the the esrig. It stuck until the end of the holy days and I escaped detection. 
I hope the heavens accepted the prayers even if the esrig was not kosher. 


My childhood in Germany left no marked impression upon me. We lived 
a humdrum, small-town existence. I remember one Jewish family that had a 





small factory making sheets of cotton, and I assisted on a few occasions to 
earn some spending money. Another family was engaged in making ropes, and 
I earned a little money as an assistant. My brother Max, when thirteen years 
of age, went into the junk business. He acquired a box about three to four feet 
long with four wheels and I became the horse who pulled the wagon. We were 
in business! I don’t know where my brother got the idea and what he knew 
about buying junk, but during that summer vacation we went from street to 
street and he bought junk. Neither do I know if the enterprise was profitable, 
but I was glad when the vacation ended. There were military barracks in our 
town, and we went every Friday to the gate. The soldiers sold us the black 
bread allotted to them, at reduced prices. 

We were living in a two-apartment building owned by my parents. My father 
was engaged in the tailoring business and all work was done in our apartment. 
The town had no water system and water had to be carried in large buckets 
from a centrally located pump. It was quite a problem in winter when the town 
pump froze. The outhouse was another special problem during the cold months. 

Every year, a rabbi came from Poland to conduct the services during the 
High Holy Days. In the fall of 1900, a rabbi came to our town and was assigned 
to stay at our home. When he walked into our house, he recognized my mother 
from the time she had been with the Cohens in Poland. He informed my parents 
that the Cohens had migrated to the United States and were living in Rochester, 
New York, that he was in correspondence with them and would write to them 
that he had found ‘‘Sarah Bluma’’ (my mother’s Jewish maiden name). In due 
course, a correspondence developed between the Cohens and my parents leading 
to their request that our family migrate to the United States. Flochim Senzur, 
a Yiddish poet, in one of his poems, illustrates the situation then prevailing: 


Betracht nur dem american zurtand. 
A brief, aruf auf a shiff, 

Und shoen nach america gekummen. 
(Consider the American condition. 


A letter, onto the ship, 
And soon came to America.) 


We had no financial problems as my parents sold their building, and we did 
not require any financial assistance, unlike most of the other immigrants. I 
celebrated my tenth birthday, December 11, 1901, on board the S. S. Pretoria 
en route to the United States. My parents did not indulge themselves to travel 
as regular passengers, but as steerage together with the other immigrants, and 
the trip was a nightmare, sleeping on bunks, one on top of the other for a ten- 
day period. My mother had baked cakes and cookies which she took on the 
ship, but due to dampness all of the food became moldy and was fed to the 
fish. Because my father was a German and we had money, he was able to pro- 
cure food and we did not go hungry. I ate a banana, the first I ever saw, on 
board the ship. We ran into a storm and were locked in the hold like rats in 
a trap until the storm subsided. When we landed at Ellis Island at the port 
of New York, we were contacted by a representative of the Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society (HIAS)? who arranged for our departure to Rochester, sent a 
telegram to the Cohens advising them of our arrival, and presented us with 
a package of food when we boarded the train. 

Our first problem was our name. We had landed at Ellis Island under the 
name of Schmidt, and our father immediately decided to change our name to 
Abrahams, which we later shortened to Abrams. 


Upon our arrival in Rochester, I started to attend public school. But in my 
desire to familiarize myself with the English language as soon as possible, I 
began night school as well. The teacher at night school was a lawyer by the 
name of Rosenberg. One night we were reading a story of a man who had been 
robbed. The language was, ‘‘They had stripped the nabob of his raiments.’’ 
I asked the teacher for the meaning of the word ‘‘nabob.’’ He looked at me 
and asked how old I was. When I told him I was eleven years old, he inquired 
if I was attending public school. When I answered in the affirmative, he ordered 
me out of the class and told me to attend public school. 


2. The Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS) 
was founded in New York in 1892, the result 
of a meeting of an East Side landsmanshatn 
anxious to provide burial for Jews who died 
on Ellis Island. From the beginning the organ- 
ization provided a wide variety of services. 
HIAS representatives were stationed on Ellis 
Island to mediate between incoming Jews and 
immigration officals; often aid was provided 
in locating relatives, housing and even employ- 
ment. HIAS also served as a pressure group 
and information clearinghouse. It sent repre- 
sentatives to shipping lines in Britain and Ger- 
many to protest steerage conditions and forced 
the Hamburg-American line to post Yiddish- 
language notices explaining ship regulations. 
Over the years HIAS struggled against nati- 
vistic attempts to reduce the flow of immigra- 
tion, such as the 1913 Burnett literacy bill. In 
1902 it began publishing a bilingual monthly, 
Jewish Immigrant, which had a wide circula- 
tion in Russia, that explained immigration laws 
and proper behavior on Ellis Island. By 1914 
HIAS had a nationwide membership and off- 
ices in Washington, D.C. and other port cities. 
Active in the 1930s and 1940s in plans to set- 
tle Jews in Brazil and Israel, in recent years 
HIAS turned its attention toward Soviet Jewry. 
Irving Howe, World of Our Fathers (New York, 
1976). See below for Abrams’ further remi- 
niscences of HIAS. 
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Irving Abrams in 1909 or 1910 
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In my twelfth year, while attending public school, I was doing 5A and 5B 
class work. In addition, the teacher assigned to me the task of reading Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales and I was to recite one of the stories every Thursday afternoon. 
During my reading of the tales, I came across a story of a little Jewish girl 
who was attracted by the music and pomp of the Church and entered it. Ninety 
percent of the children in our class were Jewish, and even at that age I did 
not deem it proper to recite that story. 

My father was a very independent person and immediately upon our arrival 
sought employment. We were on our own. About a year later, my parents bought 
a home on Stephany Place, where I lived until I left Rochester. Working condi- 
tions were bad, wages were low and ‘‘slack seasons’’ of unemployment made 
life difficult. My mother took sewing into our home from a clothing shop 
operated by a subcontractor and worked late hours to bolster the family in- 
come. My father was an extreme German patriot, and until his death we were 
not allowed to speak English in our home. His statement was: ‘‘Jn mein haus 
shamet man sich nich mit der deutsche sprache.‘‘ (In my house it is not shameful 
to speak German.) We would sit at home many evenings while our father read 
German books to us. He never felt at ease in this country and constantly harped 
on the theme of returning to Germany. My father died as a result of a stroke 
in 1906, ending his dream of repatriating. 

My brother Max was thirteen years old upon our arrival in the United States 
and went to work. Several years later, falsifying his age, he enlisted in the 
military service. He returned after our father died, was married five years later 
to Nancy Gold, and later moved to Florida where he died. My sister Leah must 
have attended public school for some time, although I do not have any definite 
recollection of it, but remember that later she worked in a clothing factory and 
was married to Hyman Jacobs, a smoking pipe maker. They later lived in 
Syracuse where Hyman died. Leah remarried and died in Florida a number 
of years ago. My younger sister Esther attended No. 9 School in Rochester 
and was the valedictorian of her class at the graduation. She was at home with 
my mother when I left Rochester, and later married Sol Freedman. They 
preeidl wound up in Florida where Sol Freedman died and my sister still 
resides. 

The Cheder, or Hebrew school, which I attended, was located on Joseph 
Avenue in front of our home on Stephany Place. We had classes every week- 
day afternoon after public school and also on Saturday afternoon. One Satur- 
day afternoon during the fall of 1903, I first experienced the situation of a con- 
vert in relation to Orthodox Jewry. When we speak of the Spanish Inquisition, 
in relation to the Jews, we are told that the church never trusted a convert and 
kept a constant vigil in the the hope of detecting a relapse to the Jewish religion, 
and I learned that Orthodox Jewry is as skeptical of a convert to Judaism, but 
does not have the power of the Inquisition. I opened the door of the Cheder 
that Saturday afternoon and found the room filled with gas. I shut off all the 
gas jets and opened the windows to clear the air of the room. When Rabbi 
Palay arrived, I informed him of the incident, but instead of showing his ap- 
preciation, he began to scold me, called me a liar and said, ‘‘The Jewishness 
is beginning to stink for you,’’ indicating first and foremost our antecedents 
and his distrust of our adherence to the Jewish faith. Although I was only twelve 
years old, I realized that if I reported this statement of the rabbi to my father, 
it would cause a commotion and I ignored the incident, but it left a lasting 
impression on my outlook in later years. Several years ago, while I was presi- 
dent of HIAS in Chicago, someone complained to another officer ‘ ‘why HIAS 
permitted a non-Jew to be president,’ despite my activities in HIAS and Jewish 
life and affairs for many years. 


My preparation for my confirmation was approaching, but Rabbi Palay, true 
to his bigotry and stupidity, refused to prepare me. He claimed that I was tone 
deaf and therefore would not be able to recite the Haftorah, or prayer, in pro- 
per tone. My father insisted that I have the proper preparation and transferred 
me to Rabbi Rosenberg, who prepared me for the ceremony, which took place 
in December, 1904. I recited the prayer, even if it was not in the proper key. 





While attending Cheder with Rabbi Palay, another memorable incident oc- 
curred. We were studying the Old Testament and came to the part in which 
Rebecca, Isaac’s wife, was pregnant. The Bible states that two unborn children 
were struggling in her stomach, and that after Rebecca went to God and asked 
for an explanation of this phenomenon. God told her that ‘‘two great nations 
would be born to her.’’” One of the boys in the class asked the Rabbi how Rebecca 
could talk to God. Rabbi Palay answered that it did not mean that Rebecca ac- 
tually talked to God, that it meant that she spoke to ‘‘a good Jew.’ While it 
did not bother me at that time, at a later period I questioned the gullible reply 
which demonstrated how a complex theological problem can be solved by a 
meaningless answer. 

During the summer of 1904, while playing ball, I ran in front of a streetcar. 
As a result of this accident, I lost my left leg below the knee, sustained serious 
injuries to my right leg and was confined in a hospital for many months, at 
first despairing of my recovery. This accident happened on a Saturday after- 
noon, and my parents were greatly distraught by my condition. But on Sunday 
morning, the sexton of the synagogue came to my parents’ home and demand- 
ed $50.00. My father informed the sexton that he had paid his bill the previous 
week and was not indebted to the synagogue, but the sexton stated that the 
synagogue expected me to die and that it was entitled to the sum of fifty dollars 
for religious services and prayers for my soul. This incident greatly disturbed 
my father and his religious adherence thereafter. He stated that ‘‘all religions 
are a business,’’ and as a result, he ceased to attend religious services at the 
orthodox synagogue, and on High Holy Days attended reform services only; 
this did not strengthen my religious outlook which had been previously 
disturbed. 

I was an ardent reader, even as a child, and while confined to bed for many 
months as a result of the accident, I devoted my time to reading. I loved poetry 
and read much of Byron, Robert Burns and many others. I memorized Byron’s 
“*Prisoner of Chillon’’ and his ‘‘Mazeppo,’’ as well as some of his ‘‘Hebrew 
Melodies.’’ I enjoyed Byron’s dramas, particularly ‘‘Manfred’’ and ‘‘The Doge 
of Venice.’ During that period, I read some of Scott’s poetry and Spenser’s 
“‘Education.’’ After I learned to walk with the aid of an artificial limb, I con- 
tinued my studies and reading. 

At the time of my accident, I was in the seventh grade of public school. After 
my recovery I did not return to school, but went to work in a tailor shop at 
two dollars for a 60-hour week. A year later, I entered Rochester Business Col- 
lege and graduated as a bookkeeper. I worked as such for over a year, when 
during the depression of 1907 the business folded up. 


BEGINNINGS OF JEWISH SOCIALISM 


In the meantime, I was drifting into a circle of young Jewish radicals and 
Socialists and became acquainted with their ideas. A Socialist by the name of 
Charles Messinger operated a little candy store and delicatessen store in the 
Jewish neighborhood. I think he sold more socialist ideas than merchandise. 
He was constantly expounding his philosophy, and I became interested and began 
to read radical books. I was advised that after I left, Charles Messinger was 
elected as Alderman of the Seventh Ward on a Socialist ticket in Rochester, 
which usually only elects Republicans. This was a personal compliment, bas- 
ed upon his personal popularity, but he was not re-elected. 

When my father died in 1906, I attended religious services every morning 
and evening—at my mother’s urgent request—to say prayers for his soul. I con- 
tinued such religious services for some months, but my reading led me into 
other channels of thought, and on a certain Saturday, I walked out of the 
synagogue and informed my mother that I would not return to prayer. She re- 
quested that I get my prayer shawl and twillim, but I stated that I would not 
have any further need for them and I left them as a present to the synagogue. 

In Messinger’s store, I became acquainted with a number of young persons 
who were active in the Socialist Bund? The leading spirit was Sol Bogorad 


3. The Jewish Socialist Bund, formed in 1897, 
was the first Jewish socialist organization to 
develop a mass following outside of Eastern 
Europe. With the failure of the 1905 Russian 
Revolution many Bundists migrated to the U.S. 
They brought with them political experience, 
ideology and an aura of revolution that vitalized 
Jewish socialism in the U.S. Bundists were in- 
clined toward practical work in trade unions, 
providing such leaders as Sidney Hillman and 
David Dubinsky, and were originally members 
of the left wing of the international socialist 
movement. Generally the Bundists favored the 
fostering of a secular Jewish culture, using the 
Yiddish language as a base, and were initially 
anti-Zionist. In 1912 they founded the Jewish 
Socialist Federation, an autonomous subdivi- 
sion of the Socialist Party. Many Bundists later 
became active in the Workmen’s Circle. See 
Howe, World of Our Fathers. 
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4. The Workmen’s Circle (Arbeiter Ring), a 
socialist fraternal society with a predominantly 
Jewish membership, was founded in N.Y. in 
1892, by Jewish immigrants who wanted to 
bring together socialist workers, while pro- 
viding them with the essential benefits, 
sickcare, death payments and burial services, 
which the traditional Jandsmanshatn offered. 
The society was organized around three prin- 
ciples: mutual assistance among members in 
time of need and misfortune, education of 
members, and organization of cooperative 
business enterprises. Often called the ‘‘Red 
Cross’’ of the labor movement, the WC was 
successful at mobilizing financial aid and moral 
encouragement for labor causes, Jewish relief 
and social institutions here and abroad. In 1900 
the society went national and by 1935 had over 
75,000 members with 700 branches in the U.S. 
and Canada. Deeply involved in the Yiddish 
secular movement, the WC ran a chain of Yid- 
dish language schools, operated five summer 
camps, occasionally published Yiddish authors 
and sponsored amateur Yiddish choral and 
theater groups such as the Folksbiene. In 1930, 
7000 members of the left wing of the WC 
formed the International Workers Order. See Ir- 
ving Howe, World of Our Fathers; Melech 
Epstein, Jewish Labor USA (New York, 1950), 
vol. 1. 


5. Haskalah or ‘‘Enlightenment’’ was a move- 
ment for the secularization and modernization 
of Judaism. Beginning in Germany in the late 
eighteenth century, the Haskalah spread 
throughout Eastern Europe by the 1880s. The 
maskilm, adherents to the movement, advo- 
cated abandonment of customs, dress and 
“‘jargon’’ (Yiddish) that isolated the Jews from 
their Christian peers. The Haskalah selected 
and emphasized the rational, optimistic and 
universal qualities of Judaism. Particularly im- 
portant in the movement was the incorpora- 
tion of secular studies into the education of 
Jewish students. 
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to whom I am indebted for my knowledge of Yiddish literature and my ac- 
quaintances with many of the leading personalities in Jewish life in the early 
period of this century. Through Bogorad I met Dr. Chaim Yidlowsky, father 
of modern Yiddish; Dr. Moshe Gurevitch, who ran a book store in New York 
where I bought a ten volume set of the writings of Oscar Wilde which I still 
possess and prize; Dr. Michael Zametkin; Rabbi Judah Magnus; and many 
others, and as a result I channelled my activities into Jewish life. 

This group of Bundists, in order to keep together, decided to organize a branch 
of the Workmen’s Circle, a fraternal insurance organization, and I became the 
first secretary of Bund Branch No. 428+ I was only seventeen years of age and 
[had to claim my age as eighteen to be eligible for membership. I would write 
the minutes in English and translate some into Yiddish while reading them. 
Although Bogorad was responsible for the organization of the branch, he never 
became a member, being rejected by the doctor for a heart condition. But 
Bogorad lived to a ripe old age, passing away several years ago. 

We organized a literary club under the name of Progressive Library, rented 
a loft from which we rented out books, conducted lectures and open forums. 
Our people were hungry for learning and all lectures and open forums were 
well attended. Outstanding Yiddish personalities filled the largest halls to 
overcrowding. 

I remember a lecture by Dr. Zametkin in which someone raised the question 
that the writer whom Dr. Zametkin discussed in his lecture was ‘‘an immoral 
man.’’ I never forgot the classical answer by Dr. Zametkin: ‘‘If the wine of 
Yalta is good, what care I if the jar is cracked.’’ I remember reading in the 
biography of Woodrow Wilson the following statement: ‘‘I would not read Byron 
because he was an immoral man.”’ Mr. Wilson not only stamped himself as 
a narrow-minded bigot, he demonstrated a lack of scholarship and failure to 
ascertain the truth of his charge against Lord Byron, a heresy promulgated by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and proved false by Else and Maurois in their biographies 
of Byron. But even if true, I prefer the statement of Dr. Zametkin. I am also 
reminded of a statement by Theodore Roosevelt, referring to Thomas Paine 
whose pamphlet Common Sense played an important part in the American 
Revolution, as ‘‘that dirty, filthy atheist,’’ and to Lincoln Steffens as ‘‘that dir- 
ty muckraker.’’ Such was the wisdom and understanding, or lack of it, of alleged- 
ly important leaders of our people. 

I was greatly interested in the fact that many of the young people whom I 
met coming from Poland or Russia could not speak the language of the coun- 
try of their birth. I had to learn to understand the life in the ghetto in those 
countries, where locked in from the surrounding cities and towns, and unless 
the individual had business reasons to learn the language, Yiddish was the on- 
ly language required and spoken. 

We must also evaluate the mentality of our people during that period, the 
breaking of the restraining hand of old traditions and not having found an ob- 
jective replacement. This is reflected by the songs during that early period, 
such as ‘‘By nacht auf the decker is a goldene zeit,’ the ‘‘Misses mit dem 
border,’ ‘‘Mine Friend Lizzi Klotz,’ and many similar songs. 

Into this morass came a number of our people who had been part of the ‘‘for- 
ward movement’’ in Poland and Russia, such as the ‘‘Bund’’ and the Haskalah, 
or Enlightenment. They endeavored by writing and lectures to develop a sense 
of responsibility and a perception of the need of organization to resist the 
economic exploitation of the immigrants, who came upon American shores 
with hope of escaping the oppression of a tyrannical government and to find 
economic well-being but found themselves confronted by exploitation, 
unemployment and starvation wages. Elochim Zenzur, a Yiddish poet and 
songwriter of that period typifies the conditions in a song which I render in 
free translation: 





While I was a child I heard about America. 

It is a golden land. 

I came and searched the record. 

How much sorrow and tears upon every page. 
The masses crowded into narrow streets, 
Others are evicted for non-payment of rent. 
Working form early morning until late at night, 
The lips parched and dried, 

Sacrificing his child for a cent 

And all this in the golden land. 


The restraining hand of the ghetto in Europe was broken and the prevailing 
conditions were conducive to the breakdown of the moral fiber of our people, 
which had prevailed in the ghetto, and into this situation, a few tried to bring 
reality and new concepts. The Yiddish stage was entering into its most glorious 
period of our life and did much to instill new ideas and ideals and was crowned 
by gigantic talent such as Jacob Adler, Morris Schwartz, Boris Tomashefsky, 
Rudolph Schildkraut, Morris Kessler, Madame Kenni Liptzen and many others, 
and were attracting large audiences. The plays were dealing with the problems 
of the time and did much for the intellectual and cultural advancement of our 
people. I remember one incident which was very significant to me at that time. 
In 1910, I attended a Yiddish play in New York City, played by Jacob Adler, 
in which a girl becomes a prostitute. Between the third and fourth acts, Mr. 
Adler stepped out in front of the curtain and in a speech admonished the au- 
dience that it was not necessary for any girl to sink to that level. 

All of the plays were of profound spiritual significance and did much to enrich 
the life of our people. I remember some of them: ‘‘Elishaw Ben Avuyo,‘‘ ‘‘Mir- 
rolo Ephrus,‘* ‘‘Uriel Acosta Sonim,’’ ‘‘Two Brothers,’ ‘‘ and Schildkraut’s 
presentation of Shakespeare’s ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’ and many other plays. 
I witnessed a presentation of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’ in Chicago in which 
the entire cast spoke their lines in English and Schildkraut spoke his lines in 
Yiddish. These efforts did much to break the Shtetl psychology and uplift the 
social and cultural mentality. 

Magazines, periodicals and books were pouring from the presses and creating 
new horizons and concepts. The writings of I. L. Peretz, Sholem Asch, Abraham 
Raizen, Sholom Aleichem, Morris Rosenfeld, David Edelshtat, Abraham 
Cahan, Dr. Morris Winchevsky, Dr. Chaim Yidlowsky, Dr. Yanofsky, the editor 
of the Freie Arbeiter Shtime® for many years, and many others became an in- 
fluencing force with the daily life of our people, creating new hopes. The poems 
of Morris Rosenfeld and David Edelshtat bring in nostalgic memories of that 
period, with its struggles and tears.’ 

It was that period that brought us the labor organizations which became power- 
ful as a result of the efforts of a few heroic souls. Most of our people were 
employed in the needle industry and exploited in factories and sweat shops, 
and the need of organization became apparent. A few courageous persons assum- 
ed the task which resulted in bitter struggles and much hardship but laid the 
foundation for the present day strength of those unions. One of the names that 
comes to my mind is Joseph Barondess, an energetic personality who was the 
leading force in the attempt to organize the workers in the ladies’ garment in- 
dustry. While the workers in the needle trades are no longer Jewish and have 
been replaced by Italian, Polish and Spanish speaking people, the needle trade 
unions are still led by Jewish leaders. The strength of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers is due to the ability and foresight of Sidney Hillman, who led the 
organization until his untimely death; and the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ union to David Dubinsky, who retired a few years ago. These men 
led their organizations during the stormy years with skill and understanding, 
creating organizations as a monument to their memory. The Furriers’ union 
became involved in an internal struggle for control with the Communists. 
Disintegration and loss of strength resulted. When a union becomes involved 
in an internal power struggle between two groups, the worker always pays the 
price 


FREIE ARBEITER STIMME 


poy woyTs ya 





6. Freie Arbeiter Shtime was a Yiddish anar- 
chist newspaper, founded in 1890 and re- 
established in 1899—the longest lasting Yid- 
dish paper in America. The FAS was started 
by the Knights of Freedom (formerly the 
Pioneers of Liberty) following an earlier ef- 
fort, the Varheit. The paper offered political 
comment and a range of social and cultural 
materials. See Milton Doroshkin, Yiddish in 
America: Social and Cultural Foundations 
(Rutherford, N.J., 1969), 112. 


7. Discussions of radical Yiddish culture and 
politics are found in Howe, World of Our 
Fathers, and Kenneth Kann, ed., Joe Rap- 
paport: The Life of a Jewish Radical (Phila- 
delphia, 1981), especially 71-79 and 179-93. 
Of particular value are several recent essays 
by Paul Buhle. See, e.g., ‘‘The Poet 
Prophets’’ in Free Spirits: Annals of the In- 
surgent Imagination (San Francisco, 1982) and 
Buhle’s contributions to Cultural Cor- 
respondence, 6-7 and 10-11 (Spring-Summer, 
1978 and Fall, 1979). 


8. On factionalism among the furriers, see 
Philip S. Foner, The Fur and Leather Workers 
(Newark, 1950). D.M. Schneider, The Work- 
ers’ (Communist) Party and American Trade 
Unions (Baltimore, 1928) treats factional strug- 
gles throughout the labor movement during the 
years following World War One. 
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9. On Debs’ 1908 ‘‘Red Special’ tour on 
behalf of his Socialist candidacy for President, 
and on his stop in Rochester, see Bernard 
Brommel, Eugene V. Debs: Spokesman for 
Labor and Socialism (Chicago, 1978), 99 and 
91-106, passim. 


10. It is not clear whether Abrams is charac- 
terizing a failure of the I.W.W. to enlist Jewish 
members in Utica/Rochester specifically or in 
the entire U.S. There were some prominent 
Jewish Wobblies [see, e.g., Philip S. Foner, 
History of the Labor Movement in the United 
States (New York, 1947-), 4: 130, 526 and 
534] and the I.W.W. published a Yiddish- 
language journal, Der Klassenkampf. See also 
Patrick Lynch’s fine essay on IWW organizing 
among Jewish cigar workers in Pittsburgh, in 
Joseph Conlin, ed., At the Point of Produc- 
tion: The Local History of the 1. W.W. (West- 
port, 1981), esp. 82-89. 


11. On the Ettor-Giovannitti frame-up, and the 
successful defense campaign, see the brief 
biographies of each man appended to this book 
and Justus Ebert, ed., The Trial of a New 
Society (Cleveland, 1913) and Joyce L. Korn- 
bluh, ed. Rebel Voices: An I. W.W. Anthology 
(Ann Arbor, 1972; expanded edition, Chicago, 
1988), Chapter Six. Various accounts render 
the victim’s name as LoPezzi, LaPiza, LoPez- 
zo and LoPizzo. 
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———— 


WOBBLY, ANARCHIST, FREETHINKER 


In 1907, I joined the Socialist Party in Rochester, and in 1908, I became 
secretary of the Socialist Party of Monroe County, Seventh Ward Socialist Par- 
ty and Eighth Ward Socialist Party. During the 1908 presidential campaign, 
I was given the honor of introducing Eugene V. Debs at the campaign rally 
at the Monroe Armory? I became involved in various activities, but did not 
remain in the Socialist Party. The mud-slinging by the Socialist Labor Party 
and ideological conflicts within the Socialist Party led me to more intensive 
study of social and economic problems and the reading of the writings of Peter 
Kropotkin, Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, and Michael Bakunin, and I became ac- 
quainted with the activities of the Industrial Workers of the World. 

I contacted a few kindred souls and we organized an I.W.W. local in Rochester. 
Sol Bogorad translated the preamble of the I.W.W. into Yiddish, but the Jewish 
radical element did not became interested in the I. W.W. philosophy or activity. 
Most of the members in Rochester were Italians. We started an organizing cam- 
paign by conducting open-air noon meetings in front of various factories such 
= stot & Lomb Optical Company, the Pullman Car shops, and Yawman 

rbel. 


The I.W.W. never made any inroads into the Jewish workers. The program 
of mass organization seemed to be in conflict with the Jewish concept of fami- 
ly and social life.!° 

Our first public appearance was in the fall of 1912 in behalf of Ettor and 
Giovannitti to bring their cause to the public and raise money for their defense. 
Joe Ettor and Arturo Giovannitti were on trial in Massachusetts for the murder 
of Anna LaPiza, one of the strikers killed by the police on the picket line dur- 
ing the Lawrence Textile strike. Ettor and Giovanitti, being the strike leaders, 
were charged with her murder upon the theory that by leading the strikers, 
they were responsible for the police killing, invoking the same principle which 
had earlier been applied in the Haymarket case. The very fact that Ettor and 
Giovannitti were indicted and tried clearly demonstrates that the rights of labor 
are crushed by our courts controlled by capitalist interests.!! 

Our first meeting was arranged at the corner of Main and Water Streets where - 
the Salvation Army and other religious groups held forth practically every eve- 
ning, but we were informed that we would not be allowed to speak unless we 
procured a permit. Several days before the meeting, I went to the office of the 
Chief of Police and informed him that no permit was required, that we had 
the same rights as the Salvation Army and other organizations, and if the police 
interfered we would make a test case. The Chief backed down and agreed that 
the police would not interfere. My first meeting was on a Saturday night and 
I was quite nervous, but we had a good crowd which seemed sympathetic and 
we collected several hundred dollars at that and subsequent meetings. 

During this period, Emma Goldman, an outstanding anarchist, came to 
Rochester and delivered a lecture on the life of Leo Tolstoy. Germania Hall 
was packed, including a number of policemen. One of the officers asked Emma 
Goldman why anarchists believe in violence, and she answered, ‘‘If the police 
will not create violence, there will be no violence; violence is caused by the 
authorities to rob the people.of their freedom.’’ Across the street from our home 
in Rochester, a man by the name of Goldman had a furniture repair shop, and 
as a young boy I delivered repaired articles for him. At that time I did not 
know that he was Emma’s father, nor did I know of Emma Goldman. Another 
member of her family had a school-supply store opposite No. 9 School and 

another had a hardware store a block away. I will discuss this matter more fully 
later. It is needless to state that I was impressed by her personality at that time. 

During the period from 1909 to 1912, I spent many happy days in the beautiful 
parks of Rochester. An early May walk into Seneca Park and Highland Park 
assured a reunion with nature. A canoe ride on the Genesee River during the 
day, and the float back at night with a Japanese lantern illuminated by a candle 
was a soul-stirring experience on which my wife, before our marriage, joined 

me on a number of occasions. 





I was twenty years old when I met my wife-to-be, Esther Gould. Because 
her parents died while she was very young she had been raised by her uncle 
Frank Rheingold and had lived in Hazelton, Pennsylvania before coming to 
Rochester. Her uncle had been involved in the struggle to organize the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union in New York, ran afoul of the law and was sent to 
jail as a scapegoat for Barondess who was then the leading spirit in the attempt 
to organize the workers in that industry. Frank Rheingold was blacklisted and 
unable to procure employment in the industry in New York and moved to 
Hazelton, Pennsylvania. My wife is proud of the memory of her uncle. His 
sacrifice is recorded in Melech Epstein’s history of the Jewish labor movement.'? 

In the fall of 1911, I became involved in a strike of the clothing cutters of 
August Brothers, and as a result, I lost my job and was unable to procure employ- 
ment. I went to Utica, New York, and worked awhile in that city. While work- 
ing there, the textile workers in Little Falls, a suburb of Utica, declared a strike. 
The strike was a spontaneous walkout without any leadership or organization. 
At the request of some Italian radicals whom I had met in Utica, I went to 
Little Falls to assist the strikers to form an organization and appoint a strike 
committee for concerted action. It is needless to state that we met with violence 
and intimidation by the police during the day upon the picket line, and at night, 
men with drawn revolvers standing outside our meeting hall.’ 

I met Bill Haywood for the first time during that strike, Haywood coming 
from the struggle in Paterson, New Jersey. We met on a Saturday night at the 
Italian Hall in Utica. I was told that Bill Haywood, at one time, was a heavy 
drinker, but when I met him in Utica, he abstained from all intoxicating li- 
quors. Haywood wore a Western sombrero hat, and while in conversation, he 
took off his hat and showed us scars which he received from the butts of police 
rifles when arrested in the Haywood, Moyer and Pettibone case in which the 


_ accused were charged with the killing of ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg and 


defended by Clarence Darrow.’ I remember his words: ‘‘I hope to live long 
enough to repay the bastards for the blows on my head.” 

The city of Schenectady had elected a Socialist mayor, George R. Lunn, and 
he came to Little Falls to assist the strikers and get publicity in their behalf. 
I believe that Lunn later was a Socialist candidate for Congress from his district 
but was defeated.!5 With Bill Haywood taking over the leadership of the strike 
and having lost my job in Utica, we left for Chicago. 

Being a stranger in Chicago, I contacted Vincent St. John, then Secretary 
of the I.W.W., and endeavored to procure employment as a clothing cutter, but 
the clothing manufacturers had a clearing office and as a result of my strike 
activities in Rochester, I was refused employment. I went to St. Louis and was 
unable to secure employment there. Running out of money, I stayed in the I-W.W. 
hall in that city and slept several nights on the piano. There I met an American 
Indian by the name of Redwood Bailey, a graduate of Carlisle Indian School, 
an electrical engineer, optometrist, and you-name-it, but he would not follow 
any of his professions. I wanted to get back to Chicago and Bailey promised 
to help me. We went to the freight yards in East St. Louis to catch a freight 
train to Chicago. While waiting near the switchman’s cabin, Bailey heard the 
telegraph ticker, and going up to the switchman, he said, *““How can you receive 
signals when your instrument is not working properly?’’ and offered to adjust 
the ticker. For this favor, the switchman directed us to an open gondola car 
carrying heavy machinery to Chicago and suggested that we stay low and we 
would get to Chicago. 

Upon my return to Chicago, I was still in financial difficulties and without 
a job. I walked from the West side to the Barber College downtown to get a 
free hair-cut. I would not ask my mother for any assistance and the only help 
I received was from a friend by the name of Jacob Gordon who later moved 
to Wisconsin and became quite successful in the egg business. Many years later, 
he arranged a lecture for me in Minneapolis and he personally paid all of my 


expenses. 
A group of radicals and members of the I-W.W. rented a basement on Madison 


Street and named it ‘“Hobo’s College.’’ Mary Garden, the opera singer, helped 
educate our stomachs by bringing food to the College, such as sausages, bread 


12. According to Epstein, in 1891 Barondess 
was indicted for extortion in connection with 
the payment of a union fine levied against the 
firm of Popkin and Marx. While awaiting trial, 
Barondess, ten board members of the cloak- 
makers union, and Rheingold, a union member, 
were all arrested in Jamaica, New York on 
charges stemming from a picket of a nonunion 
shop. After an expensive trial Barondess and 
the board members were released. Rheingold 
was sentenced to five years but after the union 
collected 10,000 signatures on a petition to 
Governor Sulzer he was released in six months. 
Barondess later fled to Montreal as a result of 
his conviction on the extortion charge, although 
he soon returned. M. Epstein, Jewish Labor 
US.A., vol. 1. 


13. A good recent discussion of the 1912 
Little Falls strike is found in Philip S. Foner, 
Women and the American Labor Movement, 2v. 
(New York, 1979), 1: 440-48. For more detail 
and an especially good account of I'W.W./ 
Socialist Party cooperation during the strike, 
see Robert E. Snyder’s essay on the Little Falls 
struggle in Joseph Conlin, ed., At the Point of 
Production: The Local History of the LWW. 
(Westport, 1981). 


14. See Melvyn Dubofsky, We Shall Be All 
(New York, 1969), 96-105 on the political trial 
of Bill Haywood, Charles Moyer and George 
Pettibone following the bombing which killed 
Idaho ex-Governor Steunenberg on December 
30, 1905. The large I.W.W. strike at Paterson 
actually occurred after the Little Falls strike. 
Haywood’s activity as a leader in Little Falls 
is a matter of debate among historians. See 
Philip S. Foner, Women and the American 
Labor Movement, 2v. (New York, 1979), 1: 
444-49, Robert E. Snyder’s recent work on the 
strike (see note above) points to I.W.W. leader 
Benjamin Legere as chief strike strategist. 


15. See Kenneth E. Hendrickson, Jr. “‘George 
R. Lunn and the Socialist Era in Schenectady, 
1909-1916,’ New York History, 47 (January, 
1966), 22-40. 
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16. The storefront workers’ education center 
on West Madison Street, founded in about 1910 
by Dr. Ben Reitman, was more often called 
Hobo College. See William J. Adelman, Hay- 
market Revisited (Chicago, 1976), 113. Accor- 
ding to a memorial sketch compiled by the I]- 
linois Labor History Society, Abrams was an 
organizer of Hobo College in about 1910, 


17. A network of Anarchist Red Cross groups 
formed in Europe in the early 1900s to help 
anarchists imprisoned in Czarist Russia. 
A.RC. groups sponsored lectures and other 
public events to raise funds for prisoners’ relief, 
devised means of corresponding with their in- 
carcerated comrades, and carried on an exten- 
sive campaign to educate the public on condi- 
tions in Russia. The first U.S. group was organ- 
ized in New York in 1907. The Chicago Anar- 
chist Red Cross was formed two years later, 
and had reached a membership of some 300 
before it dissolved in the wake of the Russian 
Revolution of 1917, when many Russian anar- 
chists returned to their homeland. The Chicago 
group was reorganized around 1922, with the 
participation of socialists, and at first took the 
name Russian Political Relief Committee, A 
few years later the socialists left and it was 
renamed Chicago Aid Fund. When Alexander 
Berkman died in 1936 it changed its name a 
last time to the Alexander Berkman Aid Fund, 
continuing its activities into the 1960s. At the 
instigation of Spanish-born Chicago anarchist 
Maximiliano Olay, the group was active in pro- 
moting the cause of Spanish anarcho- 
syndicalists during the Spanish Revolution of 
1936. In 1940 the Alexander Berkman Aid 
Fund brought out G. P. Maximoff’s voluminous 
study, The Guillotine at Work: Twenty Years of 
Terror in Russia, which British writer/critic 
Herbert Read called ‘‘an overwhelming indict- 
ment. . .and a historical document of the 
greatest interest.’’ Boris Yelensky’s In the 
Struggle for Equality (Chicago, 1958), is an ex- 
cellent short history of the A.R.C, and its suc- 
cessors, by one of the group’s central figures, 


18. After a series of stormy disputes in 1913, 
the stormy Nashville convention actually came 
in 1914. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America was founded in New York at a con- 
vention held December 26-28, 1914. See 
Charles E. Zaretz, The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (New York, 1934), 73-104. 


19. The Groysser Kundes was a weekly humor 
magazine that ran from 1909 to 1927. Its 
guilding force was Jakob Marinoff, a poet turn- 
ed journalist. The Groysser Kundes was mili- 
tant in its defense of unions, actively anti-war 
and ardently Jewish. Issues usually featured 
cartoons, serious editorials and information 
(often satirical) about ghetto personalities and 
about world affairs. Close attention was also 
given to literary and prose sketches were often 
included. Through the years the magazine 
managed to publish many of the well- and 
lesser-known Yiddish writers. See Shmate, 1:6 
(Summer, 1983). ° 


20. At the founding of the Amalgamated 


Clothing Workers of America there was con- 
siderable debate over who should lead the new 
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and sweet rolls. Dr. Ben Reitman, who was lover of and later became the 
business manager for Emma Goldman, often visited the place and spoke at 
the meetings.'6 

Through subterfuge, I procured employment at Ederheimer, Stein & Com- 
pany and worked there for about eight months. During that period I came into 
contact with many members of the I.W.W. and also the group called the Anar- 
chist Red Cross!’ which conducted lectures and raised funds for political 
prisoners in various countries, The leading spirit of the Jewish Anarchist group 
at that time was Jacob Goodman, who later became an ardent Communist and 
moved to Stelton, New Jersey. 

During 1913, I became ill and I decided to return to Rochester to recuperate. 
While in Rochester, I was called to address a meeting of tailors which had an 
important effect upon my future. 

A convention of the United Garment Workers Union had taken place in 
Nashville, Tennessee. Thomas Rickert was then the president of the union, and 
the radical element claimed that Rickert was using the label shops to perpetuate 
his job and power and was refusing to make any effort to organize the industry. 
A split took place at the convention and the radical group walked out and 
organized a new union under the name Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union.!8 
After much discussion, the convention called upon Sidney Hillman, then con- 
nected with the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union in New York. 

Sidney Hillman had been one of the leaders of the garment workers’ strike 
in Chicago in 1910 and very active in the furtherance of the organization. Dur- 
ing 1911, one of the leading spirits of the I.L.GW.U., Dr. Isaac Hourwich, a 
profound scholar and well recognized intellectual, ran into difficulties with the 
leaders of the I.L.G.WU. and resigned, and the position was offered to Sidney 
Hillman, which he accepted. At that time, there appeared in New York City 
a Yiddish comic publication called the Groysser Kundes.® Shortly after 
Hillman’s appointment to replace Dr. Hourwich there appeared in the Kundes 

a cartoon: A large pair of boots and little midget Hillman standing next to the 
boots with the quotation, ‘‘The little man is too small to fill the boots,’ but 
in time Hillman proved his ability by building the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union into one of the most powerful and stable unions in the United 
States 2° 

However, the Amalgamated was a dual union and no officer of the A.F. of 
L. would have any contact with it. I was in Rochester in the fall of 1913 when 
the new Tailors’ Union called a mass meeting to enlist the tailors into the new 
union. About six o’clock that evening, I received a call from the leaders asking 
me to address the mass meeting in English, and being a clothing worker and 
aware of the prior struggles in the industry, I accepted the invitation. There 
had been a strike of the tailors in Rochester in 1910, which failed, and to which 
the officers of the United Garment Workers Union had refused to render any 
assistance. I mentioned that I was involved in a strike of the cutters in August, 
1911, in which the national organization did not take any part or any recogni- 
tion, and I was heartily in favor of the new tailors’ union. 


When I returned to Chicago, having joined the Amalgamated in Rochester, 
I was able to get a job at Hart, Schaffner & Marx, where I worked until I 
became an Attorney at Law in the fall of 1920. Until the beginning of World 
War I, I conducted open air meetings under the auspices of the American Secular 
Union of which Clarence Darrow was an active member and met him on a 
number of occasions at the office of E. C. Richwald, national secretary of the 
American Secular Union led by Robert G. Ingersoll! I spoke every Friday 
night at 12th and Marshfield, every Saturday night at North and Talman, every 
Sunday night at State and Congress, every Tuesday night at Belmont and the 
Elevated, and every Thursday night at 12th and Sawyer. I sold much free-thought 
literature. I sold thousands of copies of the Age of Reason by Thomas Paine, 
and many other books and pamphlets. I spoke in Evanston one Saturday night, 
and the Northwestern University students presented me with a case of eggs— 
one at a time—and the police begged me to desist to avoid trouble with the 
students. 





aking Sunday nights at State and Congress for many months, 

fer eee the eles decided to arrest me for speaking ie 
a permit. Mr. Richwald placed bail and directed me to return to speak an 
ted a second time. 

he om came up before Judge Howard Hayes, who later, when I _ 

the practice of law, became a personal friend of mine. Judge Hayes os si 

City Attorney if other groups are permitted to speak at the corner, os the | ‘ y 
Attorney admitted that the Salvation Army and other groups spoke there eee 

ly. Judge Hayes ruled that the arrests were discriminatory and dismissed the 

Phat existed at that time in Chicago an organization called the **Free Society 

Group,’’ consisting of Anarchists and other radicals? John Bellows, “es oe 

cle in the Chicago Daily News on March 11, 1972, describing that period, wrote 


as follows: 

On California Avenue, around the corner from Humboldt Park, ae 

a large Hall and at the corner of Evergreen Avenue a bungalow, 

known as the Anarchist Forum, where Tolstoyans, Single-Taxers and 

Anarchists met. There one saw Nina Spies, the widow of one of 

the Haymarket Anarchists, and any number of poets who were also 

garment workers, some of them in long hair, a behavior oddity in 

those times. . . 
Bellows’ statement is somewhat fallacious for many interesting and mae 

tive lectures were held at that place. I spoke ona number of occasions to g00 

sized audiences. One of my lectures was ‘Socialism ina Modern Key 2 

another was ‘‘The Emancipated Woman in Chains. This group apc ‘ 

annually, a ‘‘Bauren Ball’’ or ‘‘Harvest Festival,’’ which was attended by hun- 


- dreds of persons. 


In 1913, the Free Society Group arranged a lecture at the Jewish People : 
Institute on Taylor Street with Alexander Berkman as speaker. The mae pe 
the lecture, the manager of the J.P.I. refused to permit Berkman to jg . 
the Institute, which was then the center of all Jewish workers’ activities. - 
radical element called a strike against the J.P.I., and as a result, a group bro e 
away from the J.P.I. and organized a new center called the Workers ig 
This group purchased a building on Ashland Avenue near Taylor Street. = 
of its leading organizers was A. Stroller Tobinson, a Chicago once who, 
during the Russian Revolution, returned to Russia by way of Siberia, hase 
Governor of the Far Eastern Republic of China, then went to Moscow, es 
Finance Minister and was liquidated. Among the active leaders of the Workers 
Institute were Vincent St. John, attorney Samuel Holland, and John McCloskey, 
a court reporter and personal friend of Clarence Darrow. I became its pena 
and retained this position even after we were forced to close the Institute an 
sell the building due to police interference. When Roosevelt College was oan 
ized some years later, we gave the money left from the sale of the building 


to the college. 


During the summer of 1914, I attended a picnic of the LW.W. in Budlong 
Woods, on the northwest side of Chicago, and was introduced to a strapping 
man by the name of McDonald. After he left our group, I mentioned to some 
of the members that I did not like his looks and felt that he was a police spy. 
I was advised that I was suffering from a oY hs and that McDonald was 

ry of the westside local of the I-W.W. 
gare fall of 1914, I held an open-air meeting on Yom Kippur evening 
at 12th and Marshfield Streets and had a surprisingly large audience when they 
should have been in the synagogue praying for the salvation of their souls. I 
spoke on physiology, emphasizing the question of vestigial organs in the human 
body, such as the appendix, in relation to the evolution of man, and I am sure 
that the audience gained more information than if they had gone to ete 

After the open-air meeting, I went to the I.WW. Hall, which was ese 
in the vicinity, to hear an address by a Mexican who had come to the ors 
States to raise funds for the Mexican Revolution. McDonald made a srs 
stating that according to the Marxist theory, Mexico could not have a revolu- 


union. The New York contingent favored the 
radical labor journalist and secretary of the 
Brotherhood of Tailors, Joseph Schlossberg. 
Frank Rosenblum, who had led the floor fight 
against the UGW leadership at the Nashville 
Convention, was also mentioned as a possible 
choice. Sidney Hillman was the candidate of 
the organized Chicago contingent. After 
Schlossberg proved reluctant to take up any post 
in the union Hillman emerged as the leader of 
Amalgamated. 


21. The American Secular Union was organ- 
ized in 1976 with the objective of bringing about 
a total separation of Church and State. The 
group had a platform that called for the taxa- 
tion of church property, elimination of all 
religious instruction in public schools, aboli- 
tion of judicial oaths, denial of public monies 
for religious school and repeal of the ‘*Sun- 
day laws.’’ See William D. P. Bliss, ed. The 
Encyclopedia of Social Reform (New York, 
1908). 


22. ‘‘At the turn of the century,’’ wrote Lucy 
Robins Lang in her autobiography, Jomorrow 
Is Beautiful (New York, 1948), “Anarchism 
was stronger in Chicago than in any other ci- 
ty. There were numerous Anarchist groups and 
several Anarchist publications, and the Anar- 
chist influence was widespread.’’ The leading 
English-language organization was the Free 
Society Group, named after ae Free 
Society, originally published in San Francisco, 
then in Chisago and later in New York, by Abe 
and Mary Izaak. This group attained con- 
siderable notoriety when its headquarters was 
raided and its most active members jailed at 
the time of the assassination of President 
McKinley in 1901; this police persecution 
brought Jane Addams to the group’s defense. 
See Jane Addams, Twenty Years at Hull House 
(New York, 1961), 278-280. A second Free 
Society Group was formed in Chicago late in 
1923 and remained the leading anarchist 
organization in the city till its demise in the 
early 1960s. Originally Yiddish-speaking, by 
1928 it had members of many nationalities and 
conducted its meetings in English. It published 
a number of pamphlets and sponsored lecture 
tours by Emma Goldman, Rudolf Rocker and 
others. Among its central figures were the Rus- 
sian anarcho-syndicalist Gregori Petrovich 
Maximoff (1893-1950), translator of Bakunin 
and author of Constructive Anarchism (1952), 
Spanish-born Maximiliano Olay (1893-1941) 
and Boris Yelensky of the Alexander Berkman 
Aid Fund. Yelensky’s historical sketch, 
‘*Twenty-Five Years of Free Society Activity 
in Chicago,’ in a pamphlet published by the 
group, The World Scene from the Libertarian 
Point of View (Chicago, 1951), remains the best 
source on Free Society activity. See also Sam 
Dolgoff, Fragments: A Memoir (Cambridge, 
U.K., 1986), for another participant’s account. 
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On Boris Yelensky’s 
In the Struggle for Equality: 
The Story of the Anarchist Red Cross 


History is not written, it is created out of 
the events and occurrences which effect us 
in our daily lives. In the struggle against the 
tyrannical regime of Russian Tsardom, and 
later in the fight against the new terror of 
the Bolshevik dictatorship, the need to help 
the victims in the struggle, exiled to Siberian 
wastes, chained in bastilles or mentally and 
physically broken, became of utmost impor- 
tance to those who stood on the sidelines and 
perceived the havoc. 

The Hitler regime, the Spanish Revolution 
and the Franco victory brought new respon- 
sibilities to those concerned with the prob- 
lems of aiding our comrades languishing in 
Spanish jails or French refugee camps. 

The fact that Boris Yelensky has been ac- 
tive in this work for many years, and later 
as Secretary of the Alexander Berkman Aid 
Fund, has best qualified him to record the 
activities in this field. 

Boris Yelensky is not a historian nor a 
Journalist, and it required a monumental of- 
fort on his part to gather together the various 
material and to coordinate it into a living 
document. In this he succeeded, and In the 
Struggle for Equality is not only a very 
readable work, but it is also very infor- 
mative, and fills a gap in the history of the 
Libertarian Movement. 


Irving S. Abrams 


(Excerpts from flyleaf note for In the Strug- 
gle for Equality by Boris Yelensky (Chicago: 
Alexander Berkman Aid Fund, 1958) 
ae Aaa a ne Me) 
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tion, being an agrarian country, and would have to go through the industrial 
change to have a successful revolution. I took the floor in the discussion and 
differed with McDonald and quoted this epigram: ‘‘A peasant in revolt is in- 
finitely wiser than the philosopher who forges apologies for his chains,’ when 
McDonald jumped up and said, ‘‘Abrams is no member and has no right to 
speak here,”’ and suggested that I be thrown out of the hall, which suggestion 
was ignored. 

The following year, the Anarchist Red Cross held its ‘“Yom Kippur Ball’’ 
on Clybourn Avenue. As usual a policeman was stationed near the door to keep 
order and to spy on the people attending the ball. During the afternoon, 
McDonald walked into the hall with a woman by the name of Mary Shiebert. 
As he passed the officer near the door, the officer said, ‘‘Hello, Mac,’’ and 
McDonald answered, ‘‘I don’t know you,’’ walked to the rear of the hall, stayed 
a little while and left. After McDonald left, I walked over to the officer and 
invited him to have a drink with me, and while standing at the bar, I said to 
the officer, ‘‘I think you made a mistake saying ‘Hello’ to that man. He is a 
friend of mine and he does not know you,’’ to which the officer replied that 
McDonald was a plain-clothes policeman and had been admitted to the police 
force at the same time he was admitted to the police force, which verified my 
earlier suspicion. We did not see McDonald thereafter until the United States 
entered the war, when McDonald and another police officer by the name of 
Egan, who together became known as the ‘Anarchist Squad,’’ came to the 
Workers’ Institute nearly every evening and to intimidate and arrest individuals. 
As a result of this wartime harassment, we were compelled to close the Workers 
Institute. 

During its existence, the Workers’ Institute conducted regular classes in 
English, American History and Political Economy, and was the center of all 
radical intellectual activity. We arranged lectures for Frank Harris, who spoke 
on Shakespeare, Bernard Shaw and Oscar Wilde to packed halls. Frank Harris 
was a heavy drinker. His first lecture was arranged for a Saturday evening; 

he was to speak on Shaw. By 9:30 p.m. he had failed to appearand we were 
ready to cancel the lecture and return the money, when Harris walked in, under 
the influence of liquor, and delivered a beautiful lecture on Shakespeare. The 
second lecture at Central Music Hall was arranged for the following Thursday 
with Harris to speak on Bernard Shaw. He appeared at 8:00 p.m. but stated 
he would not speak unless I procured a bottle of liquor. I reminded him of 
Prohibition but he said, ‘‘No liquor, no lecture,’ and I had to get the bottle. 
The last lecture was on the west side of Chicago and Harris spoke on Oscar 
Wilde. He had a wonderful delivery and his lectures were well received. 


Some time later, Harris left for France, stating that he would not remain in 
a “‘dry country.’’ 

We arranged a lecture for Professor Scott Nearing, who later delivered a series 
of class lectures on economics which were well-received. 

The last big affair of the Workers’ Institute was the Bauren Ball, or Harvest 
Festival, in the fall of 1915, at the Auditorium of the Carmen’s Union, the 
Workers’ Institute taking over from the Anarchist Red Cross. At the end of 
the hall was a stage. The tableau opened with voices from the rear of the stage 
shouting, ‘‘Freedom! Freedom! Freedom!”’ and the crescendo rising in repeti- 
tion, when a man stepped upon the stage and recited these lines: 


Humans have cried thus Sor ages 

Echoing their father’s father, 

Nothing matters, nothing bothers save to reason, 

Come, let me guide you in you journey 

On the road to revolution 
This was followed by a series of impressive tableaux which left an inspiring 
memory. 

The I-W.W. was in the heyday of its glory and power during that period. You 
could not ‘‘bum a ride’’ on a freight train unless you had that ‘red card’’ and 
even a Conservative trade-unionist brakeman would throw you off without that 
card. The IW.W. during that period dominated the harvest fields and lumber 





‘jungles’ of the migratory workers. The struggles during the “Free 
eee that period =m vital to the history of the American labor 
ionary movements. , 
pty Fe ‘ice existed in Chicago an I.WW. local organized by sore 
workers, and they notified the General Office that they were disbanding a 
offered to turn over their hall and furniture to the Chicago local. beets me 
was called at the Hungarian Hall and the Chicago organization ns 7 : 
over and establish it as a reading room and headquarters for loca an 
The official publication of the organization was Solidarity, but ano . apes 
was being published in the Southwestern U. S. called The Lumberjac es im 
by Covington Hall. A motion was made to subscribe for both Papers or oe 
reading room, but St. John fought bitterly against the sie? or me 
Lumberjack, stating that it was a syndicalist paper and not an “ W. ea 
despite the fact that the paper was widely circulated and read by eine ; 
being more literary than the organization’s own publication, Soli arity. : 
I state this incident to demonstrate the internal struggles in this sae na 
tion. St. John and his group were opposed to political action, eae: in 
industrial organization to build powerful unions, but were also ad pee ie 0h 
anarcho-syndicalist sentiment, whose advocates believed in the struggle 
revolution and cared little for formal organization. eee 
er the memorial meeting after the judicial murder of Joe Hill, ex- 
Bic ine rh State of Utah. Joe Hill was charged with a holdup aces na , 
defended by ex-judge Orrin Nelson Hilton of Denver, Colorado. a ae : as 
believed in the innocence of Joe Hill, and argued that he was Tai eee . i 
his I.WW. activities. Judge Hilton spoke at the memorial meeting in 8 
and charged the State of Utah with conspiring to commit deliberate murde 
and as a result he was barred from practicing law in that state. ‘“ 
At the Joe Hill memorial meeting, held in conjunction with the conven 1 
of the I.W.W., Bill Haywood presented each delegate to the eee A 
a little envelope containing some of the ashes of Joe Hill, whose body ha sia 
cremated; the delegates were asked to scatter the ashes to the winds as reque 
ee i i i fi ago and was 
I attended a memorial meeting for Joe Hill about five years ag : 
greatly surprised to see the hall packed with young people singing the songs 
i Hill wrote. 
et ‘Mincent St. John retired as secretary of the LWW., Bill Haywood 
assumed the position and was secretary until he was convicted for oe 
the normal anti-employer activities of the I-W.W. during the war and aera 
to 20 years. While his appeal was pending, Haywood was at liberty : sh 
furnished by International Socialist Review editor Mary Marcy -| y i ria 
Bross Lloyd, partial heir to the Chicago Tribune fortune, who . oan 
Communist sympathizer. Haywood left for Russia where he died, ies as ea: 
and disappointed at the turn of the revolution into a dictators ip?4 ut 
During that period, I was active in various radical and Jewish rg . s 
in Chicago. I was a member of the Anarchist Red Cross as well s : ae nA 
Society Group, and was active in the I.W.W. Before the beginning ) : e ie 
War, we published an anti-military paper and distributed anti-war oo ure. 
The Free Society Group was publishing a small monthly paper called : _ ai ; 
which we continued to publish even after the United States entered t ¢ wi : 
The last issue was printed by an Italian printer who became ae an 
destroyed it after printing. We could not get any printer to endanger his business 
and liberty in the face of hysteria prevailing in the United States. ane 
The period of 1905 to the entry _of the United States into World Sets 
represents the most intéresting period in the history of radical activity i zs 
-country. All radical organizations were surging to the epaalsonay el. a 
making its greatest invocation into the ranks of the unorganized si migra’ = 
workers, particularly in the harvest fields and lumber camps, and = sr 
syndicalists participating in all efforts, constituting the intellectua gui "a 
of that period. Bernard Richards, in his book, Discourses of Keidansky, iw 
“‘The host of the proletarians are marching on to victory. The poor ee a — 
consented to a division of wealth, all we have to do is convince the rich. 


"i 
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Joe Hill: A poster-portrait by Carlos Cortez 


23. The tremendous Chicago protests against 
Joe Hill’s execution and the Chicago funeral 
and memorial service for Hill are treated in 
William J. Adelman, Haymarket Revisited 
(Chicago, 1976), 118-19 and Philip S. Foner, 
History of the Labor Movement in the United 
States, 6v. (New York, 1947-), 4: 155. 


24. Joseph R. Conlin’s biography of Haywood 
reviews the evidence on its subject’s attitudes 
toward the Soviet Union. See Big Bill Haywood 
and the Radical Labor Movement (Syracuse, 
1969), 203-09. See also Melvyn Dubofsky, We 
Shall Be All (New York, 1969), 460-61 and 527, 
n.29 and for a much more sanguine view of 
Haywood’s last years, the publisher’s afterword 
to Haywood, The Autobiography of ‘Big Bill 

Haywood (New York, 1929), 363-65. 
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An IWW gathering in the 1910s 
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The Socialist Party was making tremendous inroads and inspiring many in- 
tellectuals to enter into its midst. Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, John Spargo’s 
The Bitter Cry of the Children, and Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward were 
the radicals’ bibles, and Why I Am a Socialist by Joseph Medill Patterson at- 
tracted many sympathizers. The hope of the imminent realization of the new 
a was foremost in the minds of many, filled with dreams of the coming 

awn. 


With the coming of the war, all dreams and hopes were shatter 
patriotic and xenophobic hysteria which swept this country. A_ haimberger be. 
camea Salisbury steak;-the Kaiserhof Hotel changed its name to Atlantic Hotel 
and to speak German or to read a German paper in public invited violence. 
Gangs of alleged patriots invaded the halls of the I.W.W., wrecking the fur- 
niture, and the Palmer raids spelled the death-knell of all progressive activity 
for many years, to be followed by the witch-hunt of Father Coughlin, a Catholic 
priest, and later of Senator Joe McCarthy and his stooge Roy Cohn, which 
threatened the very basic principle of personal freedom in the United ‘States. 


GENERAL STRIKE 


I have mentioned that at the time of my accident, I had not completed my 
public school education, but I was an avid reader and constant student and had 
conducted classes on Political Economy at the Workers’ Institute. My friend 
A. Stroller Tobinson, suggested that I study law. I informed him of my lack 
of a formal education and the requirements to enter law school, but he insisted 
that I was qualified to pass the necessary educational test and suggested that 
I make application for examination for the required credits. I accepted Tobin- 
son's suggestion and made application at the Chicago Seminar of Sciences for 





the required examinations. During the period of the next two years, between 
1915 and 1917, I took examinations in the following subjects: English Literature, 
American Literature, Ancient Medieval and Modern History, Civil Govern- 
ment, Political Economy, Anthropology, Sociology, Industrial History of the 
United States, English Composition and Rhetoric—and after passing all 
necessary examinations, I entered John Marshall Law School in 1917. 

In 1915, before the United States entered the war, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union called a general strike of the tailors in Chicago, with the ex- 
ception of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, which had accepted the union in the strike 
of 191025 While working at Hart’s at that time, I was called by the Union to 
become one of the organizers, without any remuneration, to take charge of a 
certain section of the garment industry. The manufacturers were adamant and 
the police were brutal. I was arrested 39 times during that strike which lasted 
fifteen weeks. I was instructed to lead the picket line at the Ederheimer, Stein 
& Company factory at 22nd Street and Crawford Avenue, where the police 
attempted to bar all picketing. When we arrived, we found a number of slug- 
gers with drawn revolvers standing on the sidewalk in front of the factory, bar- 
ring our path. They were not arrested, but I was arrested, thrown into a patrol 
wagon and taken to the police station where a bondsman signed my bond and 
I returned to the picket line where I was arrested for the second time. I remember 
that Sidney Hillman, at a meeting of the strike organization, commented that 
it appeared that the police were in collusion with the bondsmen and making 
illegal arrests at excessive cost to the union. 

While I was picketing at the main plant of Ederheimer, Stein & Co., on Market 
Street, the Police Sergeant threw me down and bounced my head on the sidewalk 
to see if the cement would crack. 

I was at Hodcarriers Hall, the strike headquarters, every morning at 6:00 
a.m. to pay strike benefits and get the strikers on the picket line. On one occa- 
sion, I was at the corner of Halsted and Harrison Streets when, during an argu- 
ment between some strikers and a scab, the scab pulled a revolver, and without 
provocation, shot and killed one of the strikers. The scab was set free on the 
ground of self-defense without raising the question of the illegal possession 
of the revolver. Such was the opposition that we faced during the strike. 

The clothing factories were all owned by Jews who had come here as pen- 
niless immigrants, or whose forefathers had come as such. But as employers 
they were interested in getting labor as cheap as possible and extract as much 
effort as the workers would permit. There is one thing that the I.W.W. taught 


me that I cannot forget: ‘‘The working class and the employing class have 
not i 


“Although the Amalgamated was a dual union opposed to the United Gar- 
ment Workers Union, John Fitzpatrick and Ed Nockels, who were the leaders 
of the Chicago A.F. of L., gave the Amalgamated Union credentials to appear 
before unions of the A.F. of L. and ask for support of the strike. 

I went to the meeting of Electrical Workers Union No. 9 at Yandorf’s Hall 
and sent the credential to the President requesting that I be permitted to speak 
before the meeting, and waited outside for an answer. The meeting was in 
progress and I was listening to the proceedings. I heard a motion and the Chair- 
man saying, ‘‘All in favor say ‘Aye!’, all opposed, ‘No’ —carried,’’ and a member 
spoke up and said, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I object,’ and the next thing I heard 
“Throw him out!’’ and a man was boldly ejected from the meeting. I became 
alarmed and wondered if it would not be wiser for me to leave, but I was called 
into the meeting and made my plea. When I finished, the Chairman stated that 
we were an outlaw union, and I answered that Fitzpatrick and Nockels had 
seen fit to issue the credentials and that organizational differences should not 
be resolved during a strike. He stated that he would not permit the union to 
give me any money but would allow me to make a collection among the 
members, and I collected $800. Many other unions refused to recognize the 
credentials and would not allow us to speak. 

After over three months, one Saturday afternoon we were called to a meeting 
of organizers and informed that the union was calling off the strike and I could 
return to work. I reminded Frank Rosenblum, who was the spokesman for the 
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union, that I had been taken off the job and worked as an organizer for fifteen 
weeks without any payment and that I was married and had no money to go 
home and buy food until I returned to work. Rosenblum turned to Jacob Potof- 
sky, then the secretary of the union in Chicago, and who, upon the death of 
Sidney Hillman, became national president of the Amalgamated, and said, 
“Give Abrams three dollars and have him sign an I.0.U.’”’ The following Satur- 
day, I returned to Hodcarriers Hall and tendered Potofsky three dollars and 
demanded my I.0.U. Potofsky felt ashamed and wanted to tear up the paper, 
but I refused and stated that I wanted that paper to demonstrate the apprecia- 
tion of the organization for my unpaid services as organizer for fifteen weeks. 

With the ending of the strike, many tailors were left unemployed and the 
officers of the Union wanted the workers of Hart, Schaffner & Marx to con- 
tinue to pay a tax to help the unemployed. I was requested by the officers to 
assume the task of swinging the sentiment of the members of our local to con- 
tinue such payment for a certain period, and I was successful in obtaining the 
approval of our members. 

The Amalgamated, at its organization convention controlled by the radical 
element, adopted the ‘ ‘International May Day”’ dedicated by the International 
Socialist Conference as labor’s holiday. The Chicago organization declared May 
1, 1916, as a holiday and arranged a parade led by Mother Jones of the United 
Mine Workers and me in an automobile. This was the first and last May Day 
celebration arranged by the Amalgamated Union in Chicago.?6 

I was elected as a delegate to the second Amalgamated convention, defeating 
Frank Rosenblum, and I believe he never forgave me for his defeat27 Some 
time later, I was a candidate for Secretary of the Cutters’ Local, and I was 
advised that I was elected but later informed that the ballots had been recounted 
at 3:00 a.m. and that I was defeated by three votes. 

In the meantime, ugly rumors came to my attention that the officials were 
using an iron hand and workers in the shops who dared to voice certain 
grievances were discharged from their employment, and I made a specific protest 
at a meeting of our local. Sam Levin, a member of our local, was the Chair- 
man of the Chicago Joint Board of the Amalgamated Union, preferred charges 
against me of slandering the officers of the union. A trial board was appointed 
to hear the evidence. The hearings were quite protracted, but every business 
agent of the union was compelled to testify and a public stenographer made 
a typewritten report of the proceedings. When the report came up for hearing 
before our local, Sam Levin arose and made a motion that I chould be expell- 
ed from the Union, which meant my job. The Chairman granted me the right 
to defend myself and I read many pages of the testimony of the various business 
agents, which substantiated by charge, and upon a vote, I received 100% sup- 
port from the membership. Sam Levin requested to register his sole dissenting 
vote.28 

The Amalgamated Union was a rebel organization in its inception and early 
history and its members demonstrated this spirit. In the election of officers, 
the participation of the membership was most heartening. The members were 
opposed to the check-off system of dues which has become the standard pro- 
cedure in all unions. The system of having the employer deduct the union dues 
from the employee’s paycheck as an agent of the union is the most pernicious 

device ever introduced into the life of unionism. It has created the situation 
that the member is buying a job and never attending a meeting of his union, 
thereby permitting a group of gangsters to gain control and operate the union 
for their personal and selfish interests. While working at Hart’s, we were ad- 
vised that the Joint Board had decided to build permanent headquarters and 
each member would be assessed ten dollars for the project. We would receive 
our pay envelopes on Saturday. One Saturday we opened our envelopes and 
found a shortage of ten dollars and were informed that the firm made the deduc- 
tion at the request of the officers of the union. Every cutter and trimmer in 
Hart’s returned their envelopes and the firm restored the ten dollars to each 
envelope despite the order of the officers of the union. Much has changed since 
that time—militancy of the members has been crushed, elections consist of one 
slate of candidates selected by the machine. You are privileged to vote ‘‘Yes’’ 





or ‘‘No,”’ and a recognized ‘‘No’’ vote may result in the loss of your job. Such 
is the corrupting force of power. AL 
In the year that the United States entered World War I, the Workers Institute, 
before closing its doors, arranged a picnic at Oak Lawn, Illinois, a suburb of 
Chicago, which was well attended. As usual a number of speeches were made 
and I was asked to speak. We had been imbibing liquor rather freely and when 
I started to speak, a man stepped up and stated that I was under arrest by the 
Federal Government for making seditious statements, and I was confined in 
jail. Several days later, I was taken before United States Commissioner Schlott- 
field for a hearing and he asked me if I had been drinking any intoxicating 
liquor before my speech. I informed him that I had no knowledge of my remarks 
ischarged. 
a ae ayer to work, I had to see Professor Earl Dean Howard who 
was the head of the Labor Department of Hart, Schaffner & Marx. Professor 
Howard stated that he was not interested in my political and social views, but 
the firm could not permit the shops to be disorganized by police agents con- 
stantly on the floors and I could return to work on my promise not to carry 
on any propaganda in the shops. When I returned to work that morning, kon 
shop steward caused a stoppage on the floor of the cutting room, which laste 
about an hour, objecting to my return to work. The officials called a special 
shop meeting for that evening at which I had the backing of the entire member- 
ship despite the opposition of the Socialist leadership of the union. 


ADVENTURES OF A LAWYER 


I then decided that I should devote myself to the study of law. I entered John 
Marshall Law School, attending classes for three years and graduating in July, 
1920. It is needless to state the struggle to attend school at night and study late 
hours thereafter and work every day. Were it not for the assistance which I 
received from my foreman and some of the cutters, it is doubtful if I could 
have continued. 7 

During the war, young men were drafted into the military service, causing 
a shortage of labor, particularly in the cutting and trimming field employing 
all-male workers. As a result of this situation, an employee was in a position 
to demand higher wages or seek other employment in the industry. A clothing 
cutter, by changing his job, could double his weekly wages in another factory. 

Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Union, sold the manufac- 
turers on the idea that if they would direct their employees to join the union, 
the union would protect the employers. The union would not permit any 
employee to change jobs without cause. On a certain day, all clothing factories 
were shut down and the employees were instructed to go to certain stations 
and sign up as members of the union. It is interesting to note that the wages 
in the men’s clothing industry have been held at a lower level than the employees 

i ladies’ garment industry. 

em of sans working in Hart, Schaffner & Marx, wanted to take ad- 
vantage of the situation and quit his job at Hart’s. In order to be able to do 
so, he started an argument with the foreman and called him an S. O. B. and 
was discharged. This enabled him to get another job and derive the benefit 
of the labor shortage. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union has prided 
itself that it has had few major strikes since 1915, but fails to state that it is 
due to the silent cooperation of the leaders of the union with the aie 
and the lack of militancy of the membership, to its own detriment. 


In October, 1920, I was admitted to the practice of law in the State of 
Illinois. Illinois did not have public defenders at that time and a beginner in 
the practice would register his name with the Clerk of the Criminal Court in- 
dicating that he was willing to accept appointments by the Court to defend per- 
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sons charged with a crime who had no funds to employ an attorney. This enabled 
a beginner to get some practical experience in trial work and I did the same. 

During the spring of 1920, we heard that a girl by the name of Billy Black 
who had worked in the office of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, 
was leaving to be married and the office gave her a farewell party. During July, 
a rumor spread that Billy Black had stolen a large sum of money from the union. 

In November of that year, I received a notice from Judge Francis Wilson 
of the Criminal Court, an ex-partner of Clarence Darrow, that I had been ap- 
pointed to defend Billy Black. Being then a member of the union, I found myself 
in a dilemma and spoke to Judge Wilson about my situation He stated that 
he could not release me from the assignment and that it was my duty to see 
that she was properly represented. 

I interviewed Billy Black, who was confined in the County Jail, and she stated 
that she had no friends and no funds to post bail, and denied that she had stolen 
any money from the union as charged in the indictment. My lack of experience 
permitted me to tell some friends that the indictment was defective and the 
message got back to the prosecution. On the day that the case was called for 
trial, the State’s Attorney presented a new indictment which charged Billy Black 
with stealing $6,000 from the Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union. This new indictment was also defective, but I remained silent holding 
this fact in reserve as ‘‘an ace in the hole.’’ 

William A. Cuneo, a prominent lawyer who had been a candidate for State’s 
Attorney on the Socialist Party ticket several years prior to the matter, was the 
attorney for the Amalgamated Union. He attempted to take over the prosecu- 
tion of the case, to which I objected. I stated that I had been appointed by the 
Court to defend Billy Black and that the State’s Attorney was presumed com- 
petent to try the case and the interference of outside counsel would overbalance 
the defense and deprive the defendant of a fair trial. Judge Wilson sustained 
my objection. 

The prosecution put an accountant on the witness stand and the State attempted 
to get into evidence certain records containing entries by various persons, but 
no witness could identify any particular person’s handwriting. After numerous 
objections by me, stating that the prosecution was not proving any entry by 
Billy Black pertaining to the alleged embezzlement, Judge Wilson said, ‘Mr. 
State’s Attorney, I don’t know what you are doing, and we better adjourn until 
you find out what you are trying to prove.’’ During the trial, Mr. Cuneo sug- 
gested to Judge Wilson that if I would go to his office, he would convince me 
that Billy Black was guilty, and upon a plea of guilty, he would ask the Judge 
to give her probation. At the suggestion of Judge Wilson, I went to Mr. Cuneo’s 

office that evening. I was shown the same evidence which Judge Wilson had 
rejected as unsatisfactory and I so informed Mr. Cuneo. The following morn- 
ing when I entered the Courtroom, the Judge’s bailiff informed me that Judge 
Wilson desired to speak to me. Judge Wilson stated that Mr. Cuneo had advis- 
ed him that I would plead Billy Black guilty. I informed the Judge that the state- 
ment was untrue, but I would submit the proposition to Billy Black, informing 
her that upon a plea of guilty, she would be granted probation. Her answer 
was that she was not guilty and would not enter such a plea, and I so informed 
the Judge. 


The trial lasted over a week and it became apparent to me that it was not 
$6,000, but that perhaps a larger sum of money had been embezzled and Billy 
Black was to be made the scapegoat to cover the guilty. 

When the jury came in with a ‘‘Not Guilty’’ verdict, the Judge called me 
into his chambers and asked me if I had made a statement to his bailiff that 
if the jury found Billy Black guilty, the Judge would be compelled to grant 
her anew trial due to the defective indictment. When I answered in the affir- 
mative, Judge Wilson pointed to a law book on his desk and said, ‘‘I knew 
it all the time, but I am the Judge, not the prosecution.” The original indict- 
ment Stated that Billy Black had embezzled $6,000 from the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union, and the new indictment stated that she had embez- 
se the money from the Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
nion. 





The law states that the theft must be from a designated person or a legal 
corporate body, and the union is not a legal corporate body, and the Joint Board 
is composed of members of the union and not a legal corporate body, and the 
indictment must contain the name of each and every member of the union. 

This was my first criminal case and I learned much and gained valuable ex- 
perience. In picking the jury, I wanted to excuse an elderly man who appeared 
too set in his ideas, but my client suggested that I keep him on the jury. After 
the verdict, I discussed the matter with one of the jurors and he stated that 
the ‘‘gray-haired juror’’ was my best juror. In voting, his position was, ““T do 
not know if she is guilty or innocent, but I know that the State has failed to 
prove a case.”’ 

After the trial, I attended one meeting of my local of the union. After much 
discussion, I took the floor and made an open challenge that if the union would 
submit the books and records to an independent audit, I would pay the cost. 
I stated that I believed that not $6,000 but in excess of $60,000 had been stolen, 
but not by Billy Black. The chairman refused my offer and adjourned the 
meeting. This was the last meeting of the Amalgamated Union which I attended. 

During that period, the officers of the Amalgamated Union decided to organize 
a bank and every member was requested to buy two shares. The members were 
told that it being their bank, no person would be owning more than two shares, 
and the control being in the hands of the membership, the bank would assist 
in case of a labor dispute or a strike. This representation soon fell by the wayside 
and certain individuals picked up the stock from the members and consolidated 

it into a few hands. In time, it became a privately owned institution, although 
it still pretends to be a labor bank and solicits accounts from labor unions under 
the pretext that it is interested in labor problems, having one of its officers ac- 
tive in labor affairs.>° 

In my early practice, I was primarily engaged in the practice of criminal 
law and defended numerous indigent persons. During that time, I was called 
upon to represent a young Jewish man charged with statutory rape upon a four- 
teen year-old girl who, it became obvious later, was mentally retarded, and 
at the time of this matter was in the third grade of public school. The defen- 
dant was a clerk, working in a drug store in Cicero, a suburb of Chicago. One 
afternoon this girl came into the drug store and asked for “‘a bottle of Magneg,””’ 

meaning a bottle of magnesia. The defendant sold her the bottle and proceeded 
to wait on other customers, and the girl was still loitering in the store. The 
defendant asked her why she was waiting in the store, and she said she wanted 
a sample of face powder. At that point, a younger brother of the girl came into 
the store and said to the girl, ‘‘Papa is waiting for you. You’ll get it,’ and they 
left the store. The defendant was replaced by the owner at 6:00 p.m. and at 
7:00 p.m. he received a phone call from the owner of the drug store, stating 
that he was not feeling well and asked the defendant to replace him for the 
evening. When the defendant arrived at the store, he found two detectives waiting 
for him and he was placed under arrest. The preliminary hearing was set in 
a Police Court in Cicero but postponed by the prosecution numerous times. 
On one occasion, the Judge suggested to me that the family of the girl wanted 
to settle the matter and I should induce the defendant to offer the family some 
money and they would drop the charge, which led me to the belief that the 
entire matter was a blackmail scheme. 

At the hearing the girl told a perfect story. She came into the store at 3:00 
p.m. How did she know? She said she looked at the clock; that the defendant 
took her into the back room of the store; she began to describe same (the store 
had no such backroom as described by her); and said that the defendant was 
poking her in the ribs; that she came out of the back room at 3:20 p.m. (she 
looked at the clock). On cross-examination, she repeated her story like a par- 
rot’s memorized song. At that period, everybody wore vests and I had a watch 
on a chain across the front of my vest. I don’t know what prompted me, but 
knowing the girl’s mentality, I pulled out my watch and held it in front of her 
and asked, ‘‘What time is it?’’ and she answered, ‘‘Me no canna tell time.”’ 
On further cross-examination, she stated that her mother had told her to tell 


the story. 
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In another case, I was assigned to defend a young man on the charge of 
burglary. The defendant categorically denied the charge or any knowledge of 
it, and we went to trial before a jury. The complaining witness was on the witness 
stand when he suddenly stood up and pointing to the defendant, he shouted, 
““He’s got my pants on now!’’ The defendant should have changed pants with 
another prisoner in jail! 

I was involved in one sensational case which hit the headlines of the 
newspapers. The defendants, Dale, Menneci, and a woman by the name of Jar- 
man were charged with the murder of a man by the name of Hoe. The story 
was that Menneci was the driver of the getaway car, and Dale and Mrs. Jarman 
entered the store in a robbery attempt. Hoe resisted the robbery and Dale shot 
and wounded Hoe. But Hoe fought back and grabbed hold of Dale and held 
on. Dale dragged him to the sidewalk in front of the store and fired two shots 
and killed Hoe. The defendants escaped in the getaway car. Someone took the 
license number of the car and it was traced to Menneci’s brother who stated 
that he had permitted his brother, Christ, to use the car. This resulted in the 
arrest of Christ Menneci. Dale and Mrs. Jarman were later apprehended and 
upon indictment the matter was set for trial before Judge Phillip Sullivan. 

The Court appointed a public defender to represent Dale. Mrs. Jarman had 
a lawyer by the name of Schulte, and I was engaged by the Menneci family. 
Our first difficulties arose in the picking of a jury. The public defender wanted 
nothing but Irishmen on the jury. Schulte had never tried a case before a jury, 
and I was in the middle. Schulte’s lack of ability was apparent by every ques- 
tion to the prospective jurors. I did not dare to interfere to indicate a lack of 
unison among the defense attorneys. 

The guilt was so evident that the only endeavor was to save the defendants 
from the death penalty which the existed in Illinois. I begged the other attorneys 
not to put Dale or Mrs. Jarman on the stand and submit them to cross- 
examination, but I was overruled. Both Dale and Mrs. Jarman, on cross- 
examination, denied that they were associated with each other on that or any 
other occasion, which opened the door for rebuttal by the State. I did not put 
Menneci on the stand. ‘ 

On rebuttal, the State produced about a dozen witnesses who, one by one, 
testified that they had been robbed by the defendants, giving the date and the 
place. We did not dare to.ask any questions of these witnesses, it being ap- 
parent to the jury that the defendants were professional robbers and had killed 
Hoe because he resisted in the robbery attempt. Schulte’s address to the jury 
was a travesty. After going into a harangue outside the evidence for about five 
minutes, at which time he was stopped by the Court, he said, ‘I hope you 
will give my client a break,’’ and sat down. I think the Judge and the jury gasped 
in surprise. The jury found the defendants guilty—the death penalty for Dale, 
with Menneci and Mrs. Jarman each to serve 199 years in prison. Judge Sullivan 
felt that the evidence was so overwhelming that all of the defendants should 
have been given the death penalty, and said to me, ‘‘If you will make a motion 
for a new trial, I will grant it in the hope that the next jury will give them 
the limit!’ Dale was executed. Mrs. Jarman escaped from jail some years later 
and was never apprehended. The sentence of Menneci was reduced and I believe 
he was released on parole some years later. 

My sympathy was with Christ Menneci, a punch-drunk ex-prize fighter who 
had never finished public school, and a tool in the hands of Dale who was the 
mastermind of the two. While all of the defendants were guilty from a legal 
standpoint, no case was so badly tried as that one, and Schulte had no right 
to accept that unemployment. 

I represented a man charged with carrying a concealed weapon. The police 
stopped him for a traffic violation and illegally searched his car and found the 
revolver. At the hearing I made a motion to quash the charge, based upon the 
illegal search, and the defendant was discharged. As we walked out of the Court 
House, he said, ‘‘I want my gun back.’’ I told him I was sorry that I had secured 
his discharge, for any man carrying a revolver without legal or apparent reason 
is a potential killer and I wanted no further part of him. 


We had an Italian judge in Cook County, who, before the United States entered 
World War II, appeared before various groups defending fascism and had in- 
dicated an anti-semitic attitude. I was in his courtroom one morning when a 
habeas corpus case came up for hearing before him. A young Jewish man had 
married a Polish Catholic girl, but later became ill and returned to his parents 
during the illness, where he died. The father arranged a funeral according to 
Jewish rites and customs, and the wife filed a habeas corpus proceeding. Under 
the law, the wife has the legal right to take the body and arrange for the funeral 
and the judge should have so ruled. 

But the judge turned to the father and said, ‘“‘Do you think that your son 
will be happier in a Jewish heaven or a Catholic heaven?’’ I arose and said, 
“‘T resent that remark by this court.’’ The judge said, ‘‘What have you to do 
with this case?’’ I answered, ‘‘Nothing, but as a Jew and an officer of this court, 
I resent and object to this court’s remarks.’ The judge said, ‘‘I am holding 
you in contempt of this court,’ and I answered, ‘‘I would like to have a higher 
court rule on your remarks.’’ The judge ordered me out of his courtroom and 
said that I was not to appear before him again. At the end of his term, he was 
not renominated and the court did not sustain a loss. 

Due to my difficulty with the officers of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
in the defense of Billy Black and the defense of Communists in several cases 
involving the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, I had no chance 
to enter into the practice of labor law to represent any labor union. I began 
to handle a number of divorce cases and received considerable personal publicity, 
not warranted by the facts but blown up in the reporter’s imagination. 

I represented an old shoemaker who was having difficulties with his wife. 
Brod was over seventy years old and had a number of grown children who would 
not contribute to the support of their mother, but wanted their father jailed for 
non-support of her. The newspaper had a pipe dream and the day following 
the court hearing, the newpaper carried the story with the headline: COBBLER 
TO THE RUSSIAN CZAR. If Brod had only caught a glimpse of the Czar, he 
would have fainted from fright. 

Another divorce case which made the headlines of the newspapers involved 
a wife who had a great number of cats. At the hearing, the Judge ordered the 
defendant to pay the wife $15 per week for her support and $10.00 per week 
to feed the cats. A reporter caught the item and the next day the newspaper 
carried the story with the headline: CATS WANT THEIR ALIMONY and in the 
story the reporter stated that the plaintiff had testified that one of the cats named 
Minni became so distressed when the defendant fell behind in his payments, 
that Minni bit her. Reporters do have imagination. 

The newspapers at that time were carrying on a campaign about quick divorces 
in Illinois, and I was asked to write my opinion on the question. I stated that 
with the exception of the residence requirements, it was just as easy to get a 
divorce in Illinois as in Reno, Nevada which was then the mecca for quick 
divorces. Little has changed during the past 50 years in the divorce situation 
in Illinois, except the adding of the charge of mental cruelty as a ground for 
divorce, -but most judges require strict proof in such cases. The only difficulty 
that existed then and exists at the present time is the opposition of certain 
Catholic judges to divorce. I remember that five non-contested divorce cases 
were assigned one afternoon to a Catholic judge who was one of the ablest 
chancellors, but was opposed to divorce. He heard two of the cases and re- 
fused to grant the divorces and returned the other cases to the Chief Justice 
for reassignment to another judge. 


I had a divorce case before Judge John Lupe who was a brilliant, well-liked 
and fair judge, but due to his religion, was opposed to divorce. The husband 
charged his wife with adultery and a witness testified that the wife went into 
a hotel with another man and registered as husband and wife. We offered in 
evidence the registration card of the hotel, but Judge Lupe was not satisfied 
and requested that we subpoena the wife to appear in Court. When the wife 
took the stand, Judge Lupe asked her, ‘‘Little lady, your husband said that you 
went into a hotel with another man. Is that true?’’ She admitted it, and he 
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War (Chapel Hill, 1979); Juan Brea and Mary 
Low, Red Spanish Notebook (San Francisco, 
1981); Sam Dolgoff, ed., The Anarchist Col- 
lectives (New York, 1974); Gaston Leval, Col- 
lectives in the Spanish Revolution (London, 
1975); David Porter, ed., Vision on Fire: Emma 
Goldman on the Spanish Revolution (New 
Paltz, 1983); Vernon Richards, Lessons of the 
Spanish Revolution (London, 1983); and Ver- 
non Richards, ed., The May Days: Barcelona 
1937 (London, 1987). 
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asked her, ‘‘Lady, why do you do it?”’ She answered, ‘‘Because I like it,’ and 
the husband got his divorce. 


COMMUNISTS AND ANARCHISTS 


When my legal studies were completed and my legal career began, the 
establishment of the Communist power in Russia created tremendous changes 
in the outlook and ideologies of many radicals. A speaker would step upon 
a stage and say ‘‘Tovarich’’ and the audience went wild with applause. Many 
Socialists and Anarchists believed that the revolution in Russia was the begin- 
ning of a new era and fulfillment of all hopes and dreams that the revolution 
would spread over the entire world. The propaganda in this country was tremen- 
dous and far-reaching, reflecting itself in the literary and theatrical professions. 
Anyone who did not follow the Communist line was labeled a Fascist?! 

However, we soon began receiving underground reports of arrests and murders 
of the very people who had helped to bring about the overthrow of the Czarist 
regime and the establishment of the new government but who did not agree 
with the power policies of Lenin and the establishment of the dictatorship by 
Lenin. Dr. I. N. Steinberg, a Russian lawyer and social revolutionist, became 
Minister of Justice under the Lenin regime, and soon thereafter was thrown 
into jail because he would not approve the dictates and tactics of the Lenin 
machine.*? 

A reading of the later trials of many of the original leaders and their convic- 
tion and execution, the transfer of the farmers of the Ukrainian breadbasket 
to Siberia, the uprooting of entire groups and the establishment of slave-labor 
camps in Siberia, caused many to re-examine their thinking and their ideological 
outlook. Assignment in Utopia by Eugene Lyons, In the Workshop of the 
Revolution by Dr. I. N. Steinberg, The Guillotine at Work by Gregory Max- 
imoff, and Kronstadt 192] by Professor Paul Avrich are a few of the books 
giving us insight into the nightmare supposed to represent ‘‘the workers’ 
paradise.’’3 The independent mind has no place in a society where you think 
only what the state permits. The writings of present-day Russian writers that 
have been smuggled out of Russia and have reached us in translation, clearly 
demonstrate the brute force that was used to uphold the terror of the revolution 
and has not diminished, and the silent terror still dominates the life of the peo- 
ple every day. Several years ago, I was in correspondence with Jim Tobinson, 
a brother of Stroller Tobinson whom I mentioned earlier in connection with 
the Workers’ Institute. His aunt, a retired public school principal, went to Russia 
for a visit and gave Tobinson my address. We exchanged several letters when 
I received a letter from his wife, in Russian, requesting that I discontinue writing 
to Tobinson, as such correspondence was putting him in an unfavorable light 
and could cause him difficulties. I ascertained later from this aunt that Jim 
had been sent to Siberia on several occasions and correspondence with an 
American was frowned upon by the authorities. 

I have mentioned a group in Chicago called the Anarchist Red Cross, one 
of many local groups of that name, both in the U.S. and in Europe, that were 
engaged in aiding political prisoners in Russia prior to the Russian Revolution. 
When Alexander Berkman left Russia he helped reorganize it, and was active 
in it until his death in 1936. At Berkman’s death the Chicago group, under the 
leadership of Boris Yelensky, renamed itself the Alexander Berkman Aid Fund, 
and continued the work of the Anarchist Red Cross into the 1960s. During the 
Spanish Revolution we raised large sums of money to aid our Spanish com- 
rades in their struggle3+ The I.L.G.W.U. and the I:W.W. General Defense Com- 
mittee ‘‘Christmas Fund’’ were the largest contributors.35 

We had a sad experience during the Spanish Revolution with the showing 
of a film describing the struggles in Spain and the leadership of Buenaventura 
Durruti, a film which rented for a $1000 a week. The preliminary showing 
justified our renting the Blackstone Theater for further benefits. But in our 
budget we had not considered pay for stagehands and an orchestra, required 


by union rules, and the turnout was far less than anticipated. We lost $1500 
on the project with me personally paying most of the debt. 

When Yelensky moved to Florida in 1956, I became secretary of the Berkman 
Fund. While not making any appeals for new contributions, during later years 
we periodically made remittances to Spain to assist the political prisoners in 
Franco’s jails. 


MY FAMILY 


By 1928, my wife was longing for a family, and not having any children of 
our own, we began inquiries for the possibility of adopting a child. During 
the fall of 1928, Dr. Herman Schneider, a friend of ours, advised us that a little 
boy was available for adoption, and Robert came into our life on October 5, 
1928. Several years later, Dr. Zeisler, also a friend, told my wife that a baby 
was to be born soon and would be available for our adoption, and my wife 
was overjoyed. She went to the hospital where a baby girl was born on October 
8, 1930 and Dolores came into our home. 

My wife devoted all of her self to the welfare and development of our children. 
She prevailed upon me, during the depression of 1933, to build a summer home 
at Michiana Shores on the shores of Lake Michigan, near New Buffalo, 
Michigan, where the children spent many happy summers. 

In 1936, my wife decided to take a trip with the children and her aunt Fran- 
ny Rheingold, to California. I bought a Chrysler automobile and my wife, with 
the children and her aunt, drove to California and stayed at Santa Monica. I 
joined them shortly before Labor Day and we went to Catalina Island and Ti- 
juana, Mexico. On our return, we drove through Mariposa Grove with its giant 
thousand year old trees, Lake Tahoe, San Francisco, Yosemite National Park, 
and Cody, Wyoming (the home of Buffalo Bill). We took motion pictures 
throughout the entire trip, which the children enjoy even now. 

A few years later, we made a trip with the children around Lake Michigan, 
visiting Mackinac Island, Tokomana Falls and other interesting spots and also 
took motion pictures, making a permanent record of their childhood and their 
early adventures. 


Our children are married and we have seven grandchildren. In 1953, I built 
a bigger summer house on Lake Michigan in which all of our children, their 
families and the grandchildren spent their vacation and weekends for many years, 
until I was instructed to sell the home for reasons of health. 

Our son Robert did not like college and is happy in his work as an automobile 
mechanic and is married to Rosalie. They have three children: Helene, Steve 
and Diane. Helene is now enrolled in the University of Arizona, studying law, 
and the other children are working. 

Our daughter Dolores is married to Bernard Davis, who is engaged in business 
exporting toys, and they have four children: Joel, Robin, Eileen and Kenny. 
Joel was in the military service for six years and is now attending college and 
is associated with his father in the business. Joel was married in July, 1975. 
Robin and Eileen are engaged in office work, and Kenny is still in public school. 

In 1925, I became attorney for the Co-Operation Cleaners, organized by a 
group of tailors operating cleaning and tailoring stores who tried to escape the 
domination of the Master Cleaners Association which, in conjunction with the 
leaders of the Drivers Union, attempted to control the tailors, If a tailor became 
dissatisified with the plant doing his work, he could not change to another plant 
without the consent of the Association and the Drivers Union. In 1930, during 
the depression, the Co-Operation Cleaners could not meet their mortgage 
payments on the factory and were forced out of business. 

In 1933, a group of tailors under the leadership of Michael Edelheit, began 
to operate a Co-Operation plant in Evanston, a suburb of Chicago. The Master 
Cleaners hired gangsters who entered the plant late one afternoon and poured 
acid over the clothing and forced the plant to close. The tailors, having sus- 


35. An offshoot of the IW.W., the General 
Defense Committee was organized in 1917 to 
defend ‘‘class-war prisoners,’ especially union 
organizers whose labor activity resulted in their 
incarceration. Though controlled by the union’s 
General Executive Board, GDC membership 
has always been open to non-I.W.W.s as well. 
From its beginnings it has played an important 
role in labor and radical defense, from the 
1920s campaign to free the victims of ‘‘criminal 
syndicalism’’ laws to the recent defense of 
Native American activist Leonard Peltier. The 
GDC Christmas Fund supplied prisoners with 
messages of solidarity and small monetary gifts 
(usually around five dollars) during the holi- 
day season. As Abrams indicates here, the 
Christmas Fund was also sometimes drawn on 
for the relief of labor radicals abroad. Exiled 
Spanish anarcho-syndicalists were frequent 
recipients of GDC aid well into the 1970s. 


FELLOW WORKERS: 


WE ARE IN HERE FOR YOU; YOU ARE OUT THERE FOR US 





This drawing by IWW artist/songwriter Ralph 
Chaplin was widely used in campaigns of the 
union’s General Defense Committee. 
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tained serious financial losses, arranged with Abe Oslan, who was operating 
a plant but was not a member of the Association, to do the work for the tailors 
and pay 15% on all cleaning bills which I collected and distributed to the tailors 
to enable them to settle the losses with their customers. Mike Edelheit then 
organized the Tailors Association which grew into an organization with over 
500 members and as a result was able to counteract some of the encroachments 
of the Master Cleaners. He was president and its guiding light for many years 
until his retirement. 

In the fall of 1929, I joined in the forming of a partnership for the practice 
of law in the name of Abrams, Sherman & Lewis. Shortly thereafter, we were 
hit by the depression, causing many hardships for the new firm. Most of our 
clients were in financial difficulties and required legal aid but did not have the 
financial means to pay for such services, and we were obligated to assist them 
without hope of compensation. We were confronted with the problems of pay- 
ing rent and salaries to office employees with no possibility of drawing any 
money for personal needs. 

I induced Louis Sherman, one of my associates, to enroll with me at the 
University of Chicago to study philosophy under Professor L. V. Smith, an 
able teacher and scholar, who became interested in politics and became a can- 
didate for Congress from the University district. As a result of his political 
activities, Professor Smith was compelled to skip our class on numerous occa- 
sions and substituted another teacher whom we did not favor and I discontinued 
that study. 

I then enrolled in a class to study medical physiology with Professor Anton 
Carlson, then one of the most outstanding physiologists in the United States, 
and I enjoyed his teaching for two years. Professor Carlson was very outspoken, 
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and Germany then being Nazi and Hitler carrying on the anti-Jewish propagan- 
da, Professor Carlson said, ‘‘How can Hitler use ‘606, a specific for disease, 
discovered by a Jew?’i Professor Carlson also lectured to us on vestigial organs 
in the human body, such as the appendix. The course was most instructive and 
enlightening and I used some of the material in my lectures. 


PIONEER AID 


While a youngster in Rochester, I read about the Haymarket Affair and had 
seen pictures of the monument erected to the memory of the martyrs in that 
affair. When I came to Chicago, I went to see this monument in Waldheim 
Cemetery and was informed that the monument was erected in 1893 by the 
Pioneer Aid and Support Association, organized in 1889 to take care of the 
widows and orphans of those who were murdered by the State of Illinois, and 
of those who were languishing in jail. 

In the spring of 1937, the Free Society Group, in conjunction with the Pioneer 
Aid and Support Association, organized a Memorial Committee to arrange for 
the 50th Commemoration of the Haymarket Tragedy on November ll, 1937. 
This committee printed one million stamps bearing the picture of the monu- 
ment at Waldheim Cemetery, and contacted the labor and radical groups in 
almost every country except the Soviet Union. We received the support of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor and the use of space in its building for our com- 
mittee meetings. We also received the support of many labor organizations, 
the Arbeiter Kranken Kasse, and the Workmen’s Circle, all of which furnished 
us with a complete list of their locals or branches, and we mailed over fifty 
thousand pieces of mail to countries all over the world, enclosing memorial 
stamps in each. The Communist Party, who should have been the first to com- 
memorate the Haymarket Affair, refused to cooperate in any manner. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, despite its Socialist background, refused 
to furnish us with its mailing list and refused to cooperate in any respect, though 
it rented us their auditorium for the memorial meeting. 
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Memorabilia of the Pioneer Aid and Support Association 


I was fortunate that my associates in my office did not object to the use of 
the office and our stenographers for this activity. I was in correspondence with 
many countries, and as a result, we received their cooperation. La Nouvelle 
Espagne Antifasciste, the publication supportive of the Spanish Loyalists, 
published a special Haymarket edition. The syndicalist group in Amsterdam, 
Holland, published a November Ith edition, with the pictures of the martyrs 
and the entire story of the Haymarket Affair; also a special memorial edition 
was issued by syndicalists in Mexico and Japan. 

We arranged a memorial meeting for November 11, 1937 at the Haymarket 
Monument in Waldheim Cemetery, and many prominent labor leaders addressed 
the assembled group, among whom were Morris Bialis, vice-president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union and a vice-president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor; Fred Thompson of the I.W.W. spoke as its 
representative, and I spoke in behalf of the Pioneer Aid and Support Associa- 
tion. That same evening we had a memorial meeting in the Amalgamated 
Clothing Center, whose hall was filled. 
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36. The original Minute Book of the Pioneer 
Aid and Support Association, from its incep- 
tion in 1889—in which the activities of Pesch, 
Braun, Pemoller and Jacobs can be traced—is 
at the Labadie Collection, University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 
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HAYMARKET RIOT 


ON MAY 4.1886, HUNDREDS OF WORKERS 
GATHERED HERE TO PROTEST POLICE 
ACTION OF THE PREVIOUS DAY AGAINST 
STRIKERS ENGAGED IN A NATIONWIDE 
GAMPAIGN FOR AN EIGHT-HOUR WORKDAY. 
RADICALS ADDRESSED THE GROWD. 
WHEN POLICE ATTEMPTED TO DISPERSE 
THE RALLY, SOMEONE THREW A BOMB, 
THE BOMB AND ENSUING PISTOL SHOTS 
KILLED SEVEN POLICEMEN AND FOUR 
OTHER PERSONS. ALTHOUGH NO EVIDENCE 
LINKED ANY RADICALS TO THE BOMB, 
EIGHT OF THEM WERE CONVICTED AND 
FOUR HANGED. THREE WERE LATER 
PARDONED. THE STRIKE COLLAPSED 
AFTER THE TRAGEDY. | 


OClETY AND | 
HETY, 1970 
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I approached James Petrillo, president of the Chicago Federation of Musi- 
cians, Local 10, for a contribution to the Haymarket Memorial and with a re- 
quest that some members of his union should participate in the November 11, 
1937 memorial meeting by playing a few appropriate numbers. Petrillo replied, 
“I am not interested in rattling the bones of the dead.’’ Labor deserves more 
intelligent leaders. 

As years passed, delegates from the various organizations to the Pioneer Aid 
dropped off, and the organizations having become less militant or less con- 
scious of history, failed to replace the delegates. Gradually the active participants 
of the Pioneer Aid diminished. About 1942, I became its president. Later, when 
John Pemoller, who had been secretary for many years, became ill and retired, 
I stepped aside as president and took over the duties of secretary and Nick Pesch 
became president. While Pemoller was secretary, he wrote the minutes in Ger- 
man and the meetings were conducted in German. When I became secretary, 
I wrote the minutes in English and gradually the meetings began to be con- 
ducted in English.%¢ 

For many years, the Pioneer Aid and Support Association conducted annual 
memorial meetings on November Ith with prominent speakers and music fur- 
nished by the German Gesangs Rereens. These meetings were addressed by 
prominent speakers from labor and radical circles. John Fitzpatrick, president 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor, and Edward Nockels, its secretary, spoke 
at these memorial meetings on several occasions. 

Attendance gradually diminished and the delegates and officers passed away. 
By 1960 only three of the members remained, with Nick Pesch as President, 
Joe Braun as Vice-President, and I as Secretary-Treasurer. Whatever money 
we had at that time, we turned over to the cemetery for the perpetual care of 
the monument. Shortly afterward Nick Pesch and Joe Braun passed away. When 
the Illinois Labor History Society was formed in 1970, I turned over the deed 
to the cemetery lot to them which they accepted at a public memorial meeting 
at the monument. 

At this, its first public meeting, the Illinois Labor History Society presented 
me with a plaque, which reads as follows: , 


Irving S. Abrams 
Pioneer Advocate 
of 
Labor Power 
Presented by 
Illinois Labor History Society 
May 3, 1970 


The Illinois Labor History Society agreed to take over the care of the monu- 
ment, and on May 2, 1971, commemorated the Haymarket Tragedy by assem- 
bling at Waldheim; the monument had been cleaned and refurbished by the 
ILHS for the occasion. The program included a copy of the Dedication Pro- 
gram of June 25, 1893. The assembly was addressed by Leslie Orear, president 
of the Society; O. W. Neebe, grandson of Oscar Neebe, one of the men 
involved in the Haymarket Trial; labor attorney Joseph Jacobs, who read a 
translation of the speech made by Dr. Ernst Schmidt at the 1893 dedication 
of the monument; and Irving Abrams. 

On Sunday, November 11 of the same year, a group of workers and labor 
leaders, under the sponsorship of the ILHS, met at Randolph and Desplaines 
Streets, Chicago, the very spot of the Haymarket Bomb Affair of May 4, 1886, 
and conducted a memorial meeting and placed a plaque on the building of the 
Catholic Charities of Chicago. Bill Garvey, of the United Steel Workers’ Union, 
stated that the city had refused to find a place for the plaque and the ILHS 
had secured permission from Msgr. Vincent Cook to place the plaque on the 
building of the Catholic Charities of Chicago, located at the corner of Desplaines 
and Randolph Streets. 

The plaque read as follows: 


On May 4, 1886, hundreds of workers gathered here to protest police 
action of the previous day against strikers engaged in a nationwide 


campaign for an eight-hour day. Radicals addressed the crowd. 
When police attempted to disperse the rally, someone threw a bomb. 
The bomb and ensuing pistol shots killed seven policemen and four 
other persons. Although no evidence linked any radical to the bomb, 
eight of them were convicted and four were hanged. Three were 
pardoned. The strike collapsed after that tragedy. 


Within a week this plaque was stolen by person or persons unknown. 

While I was president of the Pioneer Aid and Support Association, Lucy 
Parsons, the widow of Albert Parsons, came to one of our meetings and in- 
formed us that she had made arrangements with an undertaker for her funeral 
and requested that the ashes be buried at the Haymarket Monument. She fur- 
ther stated that she owned the house in which she was living and that she would 
will it to the Pioneer Aid upon condition that the property was never sold and 
that the income from rents be used for the maintenance of the monument. She 
was informed that Pioneer Aid could not engage in the real estate business, 
as we would lose our tax exemption and could not accept her gift upon such 
condition. 

Lucy Parsons, who gradually lost her eyesight and became totally blind, was 
living in her home on Troy Street with George Markstall. In March 1942 the 
building caught on fire as the result of an over-heated stove; Markstall, who 
had gone to the store to do some shopping, rushed in to save her but both 
perished in the fire. By her will, Lucy Parsons left her home, which was ruined 
by the fire, to the Pioneer Aid and Support Association, with the proviso that 
the income would be used for the maintenance of the monument, as she had 
stated to the organization. The Pioneer Aid was advised that under Illinois law, 
the bequest was illegal and void, but Mr. Bilger of the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company stated to me that in view of the fact that Lucy Parsons had no known 
direct heirs, if we could procure a bona fide purchaser for the lot the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company would guarantee the title to such purchaser and Pioneer 
Aid sold the lot for $70037 

The extensive library of Albert Parsons was in his home at the time of the 
fire, but when we went to get the books, all had disappeared. We questioned 
the police officer on guard after the fire, and he stated that the F.B.I. took the 
books. The E.B.I. denied any knowledge of this and the valuable library was lost. 

The Pioneer Aid and Support Association arranged for the funeral of Lucy 
Parsons in accordance with her request. We found in her home after the fire 
an urn containing the ashes of her son Albert, and we decided to bury his ashes, 
as well as the ashes of George Markstall, in her grave. The by-laws of Pioneer 
Aid specifically provide that none other than the martyrs should be buried in 
the plot in Waldheim, but taking into consideration her dedication to the memory 
of the martyrs, we decided that her ashes be buried near the monument and 
we placed a marker with her name at the grave. 

The day prior to Lucy Parsons’ funeral, I received a call from Mr. J. O. Ben- 
tal, a Communist, that Dr. Ben Reitman had requested him to speak for the 
Communist Party. I called Dr. Reitman and inquired by what authority he was 
inviting speakers to address the funeral, and he answered, ‘‘I’m running the 
show.’ I informed him that we were not ‘‘running a show,’’ and if he interfered 
Pioneer Aid would withdraw from the arrangements and would not permit the 
burial at the monument. Dr. Reitman apologized and pleaded that he be allowed 
to speak. I informed him that Bental and he could speak provided no partisan 
debate was injected, and I would stop any speaker who tried to make partisan 
propaganda8 Dr. Reitman delivered a beautiful speech at her grave, which 
I quote: 


The last of the dinosaurs, that brave group of Chicago Anarchists, 
have been placed on sacred soil. Lucy Parsons’ ashes, together 
with those of her comrade, George Markstall, and her son, Albert 
Parsons, Jr., are buried at the Haymarket Monument. Close by lay 
the ashes of other great Anarchist’ women, Emma Goldman, 
Voltairine de Cleyre and Nina Spies, and the founder of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, William D. Haywood. 





Lucy Parsons 


37. Parsons’ will left her home for the use of 
George Markstall to revert at his death to the 
ownership of the Pioneer Aid and Support 
Association. However, Markstall died as a 
result of the same fire that killed Parsons and 
which destroyed much of the home. See 
Carolyn Ashbaugh, Lucy Parsons: American 
Revolutionary (Chicago, 1976), 262-63. 


38. For an account of Parsons’ funeral, based 
in large part on an interview with Irving 
Abrams, see Ashbaugh, Lucy Parsons; 263-64. 
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Fifty years is a long time to be dead and not forgotten. But August 
Spies’ ‘‘Our silence [is] more powerful than the voices you strangle 
today’; Louis Lingg’s defiant cry in the courtroom, ‘‘If you can- 
nonade us, we shall dynamite you ... hang me for it!’’ and Albert 
Parsons’ logical statement to a jury that was determined to hang 
him, ‘‘Gunpowder made all men equal,‘ still moves the hearts of 
brave men. 

Nina Van Zandt Spies, the widow of August Spies, had died in April, 1936. 
She was the daughter of a wealthy Chicago chemist, and while visiting jail during 
the Haymarket Affair, saw Spies and fell in love with him and married him 
by proxy while Spies was in jail. After the execution of the martyrs, she cut 
herself off from her family and devoted her efforts to the memory of the 
Haymarket martyrs. She published a book dealing with the life of August Spies, 
a copy of which I turned over to the Illinois Labor History Society. Nina was 
a well-educated woman and worked as a commercial translator for various mail 
order firms, but before her death it seemed to me that she was slipping mental- 
ly and had lost all sense of appearance and cleanliness. When I came to Chicago 
in 1912, I went to see her. She was then living with a man we called Harry 
‘*Kill Christ’? Wilson who had memorized an anti-Christian harrangue and 
would get up on a street corner and repeat the same speech to collect a few 
nickels. Her home was filthy, and she was surrounded by cats and dogs. 
She still spoke at memorial meetings on a few occasions. She then acquired 
a little old wooden house in the Madison Street slums where she kept an in- 
numerable number of animals—a horse, cats, dogs, or any other stray. When 
I became a lawyer, she came to my office several times and the girls in our 
office begged me to get rid of her for she was stinking up the office. I was 
informed that she was receiving money from a trust-fund set up by her family, 
and when she died, she left all of her property to a group devoted to the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals, and made no arrangements for a marker on her grave. 
I attended her funeral. Dr. Reitman, the principal speaker, then had a new belief 
which, at best, could be called ‘‘Christian Anarchism’’ or ‘‘Anarchism in a 
religious key.’’ Her grave is about one hundred feet to the left of the Haymarket 
Monument, and I am endeavoring to induce the Illinois Labor History Society 
to place a marker on her unmarked grave. 


MY FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY 


On December 7, 1941, I celebrated my fiftieth birthday. A dinner in my honor, 
was sponsored by the Workmen’s Circle, the Chicago Tailors’ Association and 
the Free Society Group, and attended by about 500 persons. A damper was 
put on the affair during the middle of the day when the radio announced the 
attack on Pearl Harbor by the Japanese fleet which catapulted the United States 
into the war. Nonetheless the dinner was a beautiful affair which greatly im- 
pressed my wife and children. My little daughter, ten years old, wanted to make 
a speech. My wife wrote a speech for her, but Dolores insisted that she wanted 
to speak her own thoughts. Bobby and Dolores were very proud when they 
carried the ‘‘Birthday Cake’’ into the banquet hall. All of the guests were ask- 
ed to sign their names on sheets of paper which were later bound into a book, 
together with the letters and telegrams sent to me. I prize this memento of the 
splendid affair and the tribute to my activities. 

The New York Call of the Workmen’s Circle published a report of the an- 
niversary banquet which I quote: 


FRIEND ABRAMS’ ANNIVERSARY 


The 50th Anniversary of Friend Irving Abrams, vigorous and ac- 
tive Chairman of our Chicago English-Speaking Division, was 
recently celebrated at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago. 

Friend Abrams has devoted many years of loyal and fruitful ser- 
vice to Workmen’s Circle and the labor movement in Chicago, and 


Nina Spies 
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Esther Abrams 
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it was therefore no surprise that this birthday celebration was at- 
tended by 500 representatives of the Workmen’s Circle and of the 
Chicago labor movement. Their attendance at this affair was a token 
of appreciation and recognition and served to indicate that Friend 
Abrams had won for himself numerous friends and co-workers in 
behalf of the causes dear to him. 

The evening was opened by Boris Yelensky, Chairman of the Irv- 
ing Abrams Arrangements Committee, who introduced Julius 
Ginsberg, a long-time friend of Irving Abrams, as toastmaster of 
the evening. Friend Ginsberg reviewed Abrams’ activities in 
Chicago. He gave a vivid portrait of Friend Abrams, the friend and 
the idealist, and pointed out how the personal and the social blend 
harmoniously in Friend Abrams’ relationship with people and with 
organizations. Friend Abrams was then greeted by Max Edelstein 
Jrom the Freie Gezelshaft, N. Fagin from the Workmen’s Circle and 
the Illinois member of our National Board of Directors, by Morris 
L. Polin, Chairman of the Chicago District Committee, by B. Ax- 
elrod, Chairman of the Chicago City Central Committee, by Mor- 
ris Siskind from the Forward Association, by H. Goodman from 
Branch 897, by A. Kalisch from the Social Club, by Louis Sherman 
from the Office Staff, by Abraham Weinberg for the Freie Arbeiter 
Shtime, by Michael Edelheit from the Commercial Cleaners Union, 
and by Martin Cohen who depicted Friend Abrams’ role in the 
building of the youth movement in Chicago and presented him with 
a testimonial book, containing expressions of recognition for his 
Jruitful work in the Chicago Workmen’s Circle and in the libertarian 
movement. 

The most touching and most moving moment at the banquet came 
when the toastmaster introduced Mrs. Abrams. In a brief speech 
she described some aspects of her personal and family life with 
Friend Abrams. Her speech was simple and effective and the en- 
tire audience was stirred when she concluded with the words: 
“Irving, for twenty-five years we have been struggling together for 
a better and a finer world; let us continue to do so for the rest of 
our lives.’’ 

Friend Abrams was, of course, the final speaker. As he arose to 
speak, the entire audience began to sing the hymn of the Young Cir- 
cle League and of the Workmen’s Circle. Friend Abrams was visibly 
moved by the entire affair and began by thanking the Arrangements 
Committee and the guests for the honor bestowed upon him. He 
stated that no one is deserving of special thanks because of activi- 
ty in the labor movement. It is, he said, the obvious duty of men 
and women to do whatever they can to make their fellow men hap- 

pier and to help rebuild our world on more just and solid founda- 
tions. Briefly and eloquently he linked this up with the present situa- 
tion in the world and ended on a note of hope for our organiza- 
tion, for America, and for mankind. 


After the banquet there was dance for younger people. Chicago will long 
remember this affair. Hundreds of telegrams were received from all branches 
of the Workmen’s Circle, from various organizations, and from individuals. 

I was presented with a book containing the signatures of all in attendance 
at the banquet containing the following passage: 


You are a leader among elders and a teacher among youth. We 
know you as a loyal friend, a diligent worker for the Libertarian 
cause and a man who, while viewing distant horizons, never loses 
sight of the problems of the immediate urgency, often the most 
difficult. 

On the occasion of your fiftieth birthday jubilee, we, your friends, 
in a common cause, extend our sincerest appreciation and affection. 


We wish you long life of vigorous efforts and happy fulfillment. 
Morrison Hotel 


December 7, 1941 
Chicago, Illinois 


In 1953, the District Committee of the Workmen’s Circle at one of its meetings, 
celebrated my fortieth wedding anniversary at which I gave a brief report of 
my observations and impressions of our trip to Europe during that summer. 
When I was about to reach my seventieth birthday, some of my friends decided 
to arrange a testimonial dinner and without my consent or knowledge made 
arrangements at The Town House for December 11, 1961, and printed invita- 
tions for the affair. When I was advised of the contemplated affair, I ordered 
the arrangements cancelled and paid all costs incurred by the sponsors. I felt 
that the fiftieth birthday testimonial was sufficient recognition of my activities 
and a repetition was a waste of money that could be put to better purposes. 


During my many years of activities, I was called upon to deliver lectures 
and book reviews before various groups. Some of my favorite subjects were: 
“‘Socialism in a Modern Key,’ ‘The Tyrannies of Our Subconscious Loyalties,’’ 
““Companionable Marriage’ (a favorite topic with college groups), ‘“Literature, 
the True Mirror of History,’ ‘‘The Emancipated Woman in Chains,’ ‘‘The 
Social Significance of Song,’ ‘‘Modern Man in Search of his Soul,’ ‘‘The 
United Nations and Sanctions,’’ and many book reviews such as ‘‘Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf,’ ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath,’ ‘‘The French Revolution According to 
Kropotkin,’’? and Carlyle and Asch’s ‘‘Nazarene.’’ 

I had a debate with Professor Schulman of the University of Chicago on the 
Russian Revolution in which Schulman’s entire defense was that the Russian 
workers were better off under the Soviet regime than under czardom. He ig- 
nored the fact that a full stomach does not free the mind and a slave who eats 
steak three times a day is still a slave. I quoted from Oscar Wilde’s essay, ‘The 
Soul of Man Under Socialism,’’ and suggested it as a textbook for every Com- 
munist to read for his mental education. 


EMMA GOLDMAN 


I have heretofore mentioned Emma Goldman and the fact that I heard her 
speak in Rochester, New York, when I was about twenty years old. I did not 
see Emma Goldman again until her return from Russia when she spoke to a 
packed Audience at the Covenant Club in Chicago. The meeting was arranged 
by Anton Johansen, who had come to Chicago from California to raise funds 
for the defense of Matt Schmidt, who was then in prison in California? I was 
surprised that the Covenant Club, a very conservative Jewish Club, consented 
to permit Emma Goldman to speak in their building. After the lecture, Emma 
Goldman had a separate meeting with the Anarchist Group in Chicago, giving 
us personal insight into many questions and personal problems, urging us to 
continue our opposition to the Communist Party in this country. 

Emma Goldman was permitted to come to the United States for the lecture, 
but was not permitted to remain in this country She returned to Canada, where 
she had established her residence upon her return from Russia, remaining there 
until her death.. 

Emma Goldman died in May, 1940, and upon her request, the body was 
shipped to Chicago to be buried near the Haymarket Monument. The Free Socie- 
ty Group of Chicago assumed the arrangements and I conducted the services 
at Weinstein & Sons Funeral Chapel on May 17, 1940. The main address was 
delivered by Dr. Curtis W. Reese (Dean of Abraham Lincoln Center) and I 
quote his eulogy: 


We are gathered in solemn reverence about the bier of an immer- 
tal. As in life no prison wall could restrain, so in death no grave 





Emma Goldman 


39. A militant unionist arrested in connection 
with the bombing of the Los Angeles Times 
(for which the McNamara brothers were con- 
victed in one of this century’s most sensational 
labor cases), Matthew Schmidt was convicted, 
also as a ‘‘dynamiter,’’ in 1915, after a drawn- 
out trial, and given a long prison sentence. His 
close friend Anton Johansen spearheaded 
Schmidt’s defense. Johansen, for many years 
president of the Chicago Woodworkers’ local 
and an important figure in the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, considered himself an anarchist, 
though he did not participate in anarchist 
groups as such. A colorful personality, 
Johansen is the leading character in Hutchins 
Hapgood’s novelistic evocation of turn-of-the- 
century labor radicalism in Chicago, The Spirit 
of Labor (New York, 1907). 
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can contain her spirit. Now and henceforth Emma Goldman dwells 
in the corridors of affectionate memory, walking with stately tread 
the halls reserved for the great of all the ages; a status well beyond 
the reach of earthly powers. 

By all the valid tests of greatness, Emma Goldman was a great 
personality. In simplicity and clarity of thought, in vision and 
courage, in power of self-sacrifice and in daring deeds, in great 
hope for human good and in immeasurable loyalty to her ideals, 
Emma Goldman stands undimmed by the great men and women 
of all time. The true tests of immortal greatness are not defined 
in terms of the ideological content of any person or time or place. 
Great personalities rise above the specific and the concrete, and 
must be measured in terms of qualities and purposes that trans- 
cend the conventional and ephemeral. By the standard of greatness 
of mind and purpose, of depth of feeling and passionate loyalty, 
of grand conceptions and unfaltering devotion, Emma Goldman was 
a great personality. 

Emma Goldman was the world’s outstanding advocate of liber- 
ty. If in the short run, hers was an over-belief, none who believe 
in the long-run triumph of the human spirit can doubt the ultimate 
validity of her belief in liberty. She trusted liberty, and she con- 
demned restraints on liberty other than those imposed by the inner 
discipline by which to test all systems, all religions, and all govern- 
ment. Failure to meet this test was to her unanswerable evidence 
of an essentially defective heart at the center of any social order, 
whatever its claims might be. At a time like this, when liberty of 
thought, speech, and press, liberty of person and of life itself are 
violated by tyrants, and betrayed by the very elect, lovers of liberty 
everywhere will mourn the loss of the last great advocate of a ge- 
nuinely free society of free men, by free men, and for free men. 

Emma Goldman was a great friend and lover of humanity. 
Whatever men and women suffered from oppression and wherever 
they struggled for freedom, in her they found a champion and a 
spokesman. In behalf of the rights and liberties of people every- 
where, her pen was liquid and her tongue was a flame of fire. For 
her comrades of whatever race or nation, languishing in whatever 
prisons and concentration camps, she poured out her message of 
appeal in words of eloquence second to none yet uttered by any 
lips. Loving humanity as she did, she refused to close her eyes to 
the inequalities and the inequities of the world. No person and no 
power was too great to come under the withering blast of her scorn 
for oppression, and no one was too humble to come within the reach 
of her outstretched hand. The generosity of her heart encompass- 
ed the race, and she knew no stranger in the outpouring of her zeal 
for human betterment. 

In all these ways and in innumerable other ways, Emma Goldman 
was a power in behalf of the deeper and the finer things of life. 
All who walked with her in the general direction of her goal of 
freedom, even amid differences on the strategy of the Journey, felt 
the power of her will and experienced her understanding heart. 
She knew human frailities, but she had confidence in the essential 
trustworthiness of the children of Mother Earth. While she no longer 
walks with us the crowded ways of life, the things she did, the feel- 
ings she had, and the thoughts she held will live forever to enrich 
and ennoble the world that she loved. 


When Emma Goldman’s body was shipped to Chicago, I was informed that 
the money to cover the cost of the funeral would be sent from Canada and I 
advanced the money, but the money from Canada never arrived. The chapel 
at the funeral was overcrowded and an appeal for gifts to defray the costs would 
have raised sufficient funds to cover the necessary amount, but the group felt 





that it did not want to tarnish the occasion by turning it into a money-raising 
affair, and I was left holding the bag. 

Jeanne Levy, a personal friend of Emma Goldman’s, later raised a sum of 
money and engaged sculptor Jo Davidson to make a plaque of Emma, which 
was placed on her monument at her grave in Waldheim Cemetery. At the unveil- 
ing of the monument, many prominent persons spoke, but again the principal 
address was made by Dr. Curtis W. Reese. 

An Emma Goldman Memorial Committee was organized (of which I am to- 
day the sole remaining member) and we endeavored to raise funds for the care 
and maintenance of the monument, located about fifty feet from the Haymarket 
Monument. The response was negligible and I made another appeal a number 
of years ago, with unmentionable results. I am still paying the annual charges 
for its maintenance. As I am writing this, I want to report that my recent ap- 
peal in the Freie Arbiter Shtime netted the sum of twenty-five dollars, a result 
not worth the effort of writing or the paper wasting all that space. 


THE JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE 


During the depression, the Jewish Labor Committee‘? came into being. 
Organized in New York City under the leadership of Baruch Charney Vladek, 
an outstanding Socialist and Bundist, the committee sought to rescue as many 
active labor leaders as possible—Jewish or non-Jewish—from the clutches of 
Hitler. Branches soon sprang up in various cities in the United States. Jacob 
Siegel, editor of Jewish Daily Forward was the guiding spirit in Chicago for 
many years. The Jewish Labor Committee was successful in rescuing many 
individuals who would have perished during that period. 

The Jewish Labor Committee conducted active campaigns within the labor 
unions against anti-Semitism and for financial support for its rescue work and 
educational programs. In 1944, the Jewish Labor Committee organized the 
““Civil Rights Conference’’ in Chicago. It is still being held every year and 
has the whole-hearted co-operation of the labor unions in Chicago and is well 
attended. It is the outstanding event of the year and is usually addressed by 
the most prominent personalities in labor and progressive political affairs in 
this country. The attendance at these conferences have run from 600 to 1000 
persons. : 

Upon the death of Jacob Siegel about ten years ago, Morris Bialis, vice- 
president of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union and one of the 
vice-presidents of the Chicago Federation of Labor, became the president of 
the Jewish Labor Committee in Chicago and held that office for several years. 
When he stepped aside, the office came to me. I stepped aside several years 
ago and was succeeded by Sol Brandzel, business manager of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union of Chicago. 

With the end of the war, the Jewish Labor Committee established a home 
for Jewish orphans in France and later another in Israel. The Jewish Labor 
Committee is foremost in the leadership for civil rights for all minorities. 

At the Civil Rights Dinner, on November 18, 1974 the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee presented me with a plaque as follows: 


30th Labor Conference of Civil Rights 
November 18, 1974 
In recognition of his leadership and efforts towards 
the advancement of full human rights for all workers. 
Jewish Labor Committee 
S. Brandzel, Chairman 


During the 1940s, I became acquainted with Dr. I. N. Steinberg, an attorney 
by profession in Russia prior to the Revolution, who became Minister of Justice 
during the Lenin regime. Lenin was crushing all opposition by force and hun- 


40. The Jewish Labor Committee was formed 
in 1934 in response to growing anti-Semitism. 
It focused on extending aid to anti-fascist ac- 
tivity abroad and on fighting fascist propaganda 
in the U.S. The founder and chairman of the 
JLC was Baruch Charney-Vladek. By presen- 
ting Nazi persecution of Jews as an organic part 
of the defeat of labor and individual liberty in 
Germany, the JLC was able to gain the atten- 
tion of organized labor in the U.S. Between 
1934 and 1937 the JLC participated with the 
American Jewish Congress in a reasonably suc- 
cessful boycott of Nazi goods. In 1936 it took 
the lead in organizing the World Labor Athletic 
Carnival, an alternative to the Olympics be- 
ing held in Germany. It was largely through the 
work of the JLC that public attention was drawn 
to the treatment of Jews in Poland and later the 
committee was instrumental (with the help of 
the Polish Socialist Party) in getting Jewish 
refugees to the U.S. Again in 1940 when Hitler 
invaded France the JLC helped over 1500 
Jewish labor leaders and intellectuals escape. 
At the close of the war the committee turned 
its activities toward aiding war orphans by set- 
ting up a child adoption program. A large part 
of its post-war work was also in the field of anti- 
discrimination activity among labor organiza- 
tions in the United States and Canada. See M. 
Epstein Jewish Labor U.S.A. (New York, 1969 
edition). 
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dreds of social revolutionists were thrown into jail, including Dr. Steinberg. 
Some years later, Dr. Steinberg wrote a book entitled, In the Workshop of the 
Revolution, in which he pictures the struggle and the persecution of the dissidents 
against the Lenin dictatorship. 

After Dr. Steinberg left Russia, he came to the United States and was the 
moving spirit in the organization and activities of Freeland League, a group 
which was attempting to find a spot to settle Jews who were seeking a haven 
of refuge. This movement, which was then negotiating with the Australian 
government for a Jewish settlement in the Province of Kimberly, attracted many 
prominent Jews. Bear in mind that Australia is nearly as large as the United 
States, but then had a population only of about five million people. Large tracts: 
of land are still unexplored. The Australian labor unions had approved the pro- 
ject, but when final arrangements were to be made, the government withdrew 
its approval. Freeland League then attempted to seek permission for Jewish 
colonization in some of the nearby islands without success. 

When I met Dr. Steinberg, the Freeland League was negotiating with the 
government of Holland for the settlement of 25,000 Jews in Surinam, then shown 
on the map of South America as Dutch Guiana. The Freeland League sent 
engineers to Surinam to test the soil for fertility and water and the setting aside 
of a certain portion for such settlement. Dr. Steinberg came to Chicago to enlist 
a number of people for financial participation and personal activity. He became 
my house guest for several weeks and it was the base for his activity. Contacts 
were made and several conferences with invited people were held there. 

Dr. Steinberg was an interesting person. Despite his revolutionary ideology, 
he was very conservative in other matters. He would not eat meat while in my 
home and prayed with a talis and twillim every morning. A conservative 
synagogue was located across the street from my home. I asked Dr. Steinberg 
why he did not attend services in this synagogue, and he answered, ‘‘That’s 
my business; my religion is my private affair.’’ 

After negotiations with The Hague for a considerable period, the Dutch 
government approved the project and entered into an agreement with the 
Freeland League for the settlement of 25,000 Jews on Surinam. The office of 
the Freeland League sent out a call for volunteers and financial aid. About 
that time, David Ben-Gurion proclaimed the ‘‘State of Israel’‘ and the Dutch 
government recalled its contract and refused to permit the Freeland League 
to proceed with its plans despite tremendous costs of negotiations and engineers 
and technicians in the preliminary negotiations. The Dutch government took 
the position that the white population was about 5000 people, the colored natives 
had no voting or citizenship rights, and stated that 25,000 Jews could take over 
the county and declare a Jewish state. This ended the practical attempts of col- 
onization by the Freeland League, and it became a paper organization, conti- 
nuing to publish a Yiddish paper and attempting to hold an active member- 
ship. I visited Dr. Steinberg in New York on several occasions and it was ap- 
parent that he was broken in spirit and living in a dream world. Dr. Steinberg 
died a number of years ago and his passing has left a void in the Freeland League 
that cannot be filled. 


RUDOLF ROCKER 


Among the greatest of my postwar acquaintances was Rudolf Rocker, a Ger- 
man anarchist and after the ascendency of Hitler, one of the most outstanding 
personalities in U.S. radical movement. 

Rocker was born in Germany in 1873, from Catholic parentage. Influenced 
by his uncle, Rudolph Nauman, Rocker was inducted into a social-democratic 
group and became involved in the smuggling of clandestine propaganda into 
Germany. In 1893, the police became aware of his activities and he saved himself 
by flight across the border to France. 

His first personal experience with Jews and Jewish radicals was in the spring 
of 1893, where a friend invited him to attend a Jewish anarchist meeting in 
Paris. Jewish anarchists! Identification in religious terms seemed to Rocker a 


travesty of the meaning of anarchism. He had hardly known Jews in Mainz. 
That Sunday Rocker met, for the first time, a group of Jewish anarchists. 

In 1895, he settled in London and became involved in the Jewish anarchist 
movement. He learned the Yiddish language and became the editor of two Yid- 
dish papers, the Arbeiter Fraint and Germinal and delivered lectures in Yid- 
dish. It was during that period that he met Millie Witkop, who became his 
lifelong companion. From 1895 until the beginning of World War I, Rocker 
was active in the struggle of the workers against the sweatshop system and in 
many strikes. His oratory helped to encourage the workers during their strug- 
gles. In 1914, Rocker was held by the British Government as an alien enemy 
until the end of the war, an experience of which he has written Behind Barbed 
Wire and Bars and also The London Years 

After the war Rocker returned to Germany, but with the coming to power 

of Hitler, he escaped from Germany and came to the United States under the 
sponsorship of David Dubinsky, the president of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, and continued his writing and lecturing. 
Of Rocker’s book, Nationalism and Culture, Herbert Read, England’s greatest 
art critic, wrote that ‘‘it surveys the whole range of human culture, and as an 
analysis and interpretation of history offers itself as an alternative to the com- 
parable works of Marx, Pareto and Spengler.’’ According to Bertrand Russell, 
world-famous philosopher, ‘‘Nationalism and Culture is an important contribu- 
tion to political philosophy and its widely informative analysis of the brilliant 
criticism of state-worship, the prevailing and most noxious superstition of our 
times.’ 

Millie and Rudolf Rocker were our house guests in Chicago on several oc- 
casions and we spent many interesting hours in discussion. On one occasion 
the Rockers were our house guests during Pesach, or Passover, and sat with 
us while I made the Seder ceremony for my children. 

In 1943, the Free Society Group of Chicago arranged a banquet to celebrate 
the seventieth birthday of Rudolf Rocker, at the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Center. We arranged for Millie and Rudolf to come to Chicago and speak at 
the banquet. Due to illness, Rocker was unable to come to Chicago and we 
arranged with the telephone company for a hook-up whereby Rocker spoke 
to us from his home in New Jersey, and by amplifiers placed in the hall, we 
were able to listen to his remarks. 

Sol Linder, who was a personal friend of the Rockers and for many years 
connected with the Freie Arbiter Shtime in the United States called Rudolf 
Rocker ‘‘an astonishing phenomena in Jewish life, born a Roman Catholic, who 
for sixty years devoted himself to the Jewish working class arid Yiddish language 
and literature.’ 

With the death of Rudolf Rocker in 1958, the libertarian movement lost one 
of its most picturesque and intellectual personalities of the century. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


In 1958, I decided to return to the University of Chicago for further study 
and spent four years of intensive study, while actively engaged in the practice 
of law. Some of the professors I met during that period demonstrated a pro- 
found knowledge of their subject and their ability to teach, but most were super- 
ficial and in the language of the layman, ‘‘just putting in time.’ I want to men- 
tion Professor Olson and Professor Coponegri of Notre Dame University, both 
of whom made their studies enlightening and interesting. On one occasion, 
I was called into the office by Professor Olson, who stated, ‘‘Mr. Abrams, 
during the last two sessions you did not participate in the discussion,’ and he 
wanted to know the reason. I told Professor Olson that if I did not have something 
to add, I felt no reason to speak, and he liked my frank answer. 

Some of the other professors were not as understanding or lacked a deeper 
knowledge of the subject or the ability to teach it. I remember a discussion 
on Don Quixote and the discussion drifted for an hour, on the question‘*Was 
Don Quixote a crazy man?’’ After listening to the discussion, I asked the pro- 


41. The early trade union and anarchist ac- 
tivities of Rocker and Witkop are explored in 
William J. Fishman, Jewish Radicals: From 
Czarist Shtetl to London (New York, 1974). 
Arbeiter. Fraint, a newspaper, was founded by 
Morris Winchevsky and came under Rocker’s 
editorship in the late 1890s. Germinal was Yid- 
dish anarchism’s first cultural magazine. See 
Paul Buhle, ‘‘Anarchism and American Labor, 
“International Labor and Working Class 
History, 23 (Spring, 1983), 26. 
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42. Most Libyan Jews left between 1946 and 
1952, following anti-Jewish riots in 1945, But 
the hurried expulsion to which Abrams refers 
was probably that of 1969. See Marian 
Woolfson, Prophets in Babylon: Jews in the 
Arab World (London and Boston, 1980), 
164-66; John K. Cooley, Libyan Sandstorm 
(New York, 1982), 18. 


43. A meticulous account of the voyage of the 
ship St. Louis, the inaction of the U.S. and other 
governments and the fate of the Jewish refugees 
aboard is Gordon Thomas and Max Morgan 
Witts, Moyage of the Damned (New York, 1974). 
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fessor if the book, translated into every language of the globe or written with 
many interpretations and explanations, could be about a crazy man? The pro- 
fessor answered, ‘‘if you know, tell us what the book is about!’’ and I replied 
that I had come here to learn, not to teach, but I had learned that Cervantes 
told the Spanish people that their salvation was in their own hands and not 
to wait for a hero on a white horse to bring salvation to them. It is needless 
to say that I was unpopular with that professor after that encounter. 

Our class held its graduating exercises on June 12, 1954, and Professor Olson 
advised me that I had been selected as the valedictorian of the class and I was 
to prepare my address for the occasion. In my law practice, in addressing juries, 
I always spoke extemporaneously, but being in awe by the presence of many 
professors I prepared my remarks in writing, and so informed the audience. 
Professor Wrecks, who spoke for the University, stated that he was happy that 
I had made my remarks, for he had prepared his address in writing. My wife 
was present and very proud but regrets that we had not invited our children 
to the occasion, when I received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. During 
July of the year, the Workmen’s Circle, at its summer camp in South Haven, 
Michigan, tendered me a reception in honor of my graduation. 


HEBREW IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY 


One of the most important organizations in Jewish life and welfare is the 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, now officially ‘‘HIAS,’”’ which are the initials 
of the name now officially adopted, organized about 85 years ago. HIAS na- 
tionally and locally, conducts only membership campaigns, receiving its funds 
primarily from National Jewish Appeal. I have been active in this organization 
in Chicago during the past 30 years, having been local Treasurer and President 
for many years and a member of the National Board of Directors for the past 
15 years. 


The work of HIAS is a history of achievements, first during the years of mass 
immigration, at the turn of the century, and the problem confronting it after 
the War and its present efforts to aid the Jews to come out from behind the 
iron curtain. The importance of HIAS is great for a person landing upon the 
shores of a foreign country, without its language and without a friend, to be 
met by a person wearing an armband bearing the name HIAS, who assists him 
and directs him to his destination. 

The work of HIAS helping Jews to escape from Arab countries during the 
past years constitutes a milestone in its history. Great numbers would have 
perished without the organized efforts of HIAS, particularly the lifting of all 
Jews out of Libya, a number of years ago, when that government expelled all 
Jews, ordering them to leave that country within 48 hours; HIAS was compell- 
ed to airlift them to temporary quarters in Rome, Italy.42 

It is difficult to realize the plight confronting Jews in Europe during and after 
the Hitler regime. The so-called democratic countries were involved in their 
internal problems and not concerned with the life and welfare of Jewish refugees. 
Even before the United States became involved in World War II and the report 
of mass-massacre of Jews became known, Jewish leaders in this country ap- 
pealed to President Franklin D. Roosevelt to use his office to protest such 
genocide, and he answered that it was a private German problem, and the United 
States had no right to interfere in that matter. 

Other democratic countries did not possess any greater humanitarian feel- 
ings during that period. England, then in control of Palestine, refused to per- 
mit any refugees to land in that country and turned a ship, laden with refugees, 
back to sea. The ship later sank and all aboard were drowned 43 Today, in the 
cemetery in Jerusalem there is a memorial pool and around the margins are 
engraved the names of the persons who perished as a result of the British govern- 
ment’s refusal to permit the ship to enter Palestine. In the crematoria of 
Auschwitz, Belsen and others, millions of Jews were destroyed and not a single 
protest was voiced by the so-called civilized and democratic countries of the 


world. Even today we have apologists who attempt to prove that the world had 
no knowledge then that the mass-murders were taking place, and there are even 
apologists who deny that the mass-murders took place and that six million Jews 
were killed. 


My own efforts in support of refugees were recognized; I quote a letter from 
the Chicago office of the HIAS: 


July 21, 1970 
Dear Irv, 

It has been my privilege to have served with HIAS for the past 18 
years. As you know, throughout my career with HIAS, I have always 
regarded you with the highest esteem and affection; but also for 
your genuine dedication to the program of the rescue and rehabilita- 
tion of our felllow Jews. 

Perhaps the best thing that has ever happened to me during my 
association is your valued friendship. I would like to enumerate 
all the occasions in which you have donated your own time and 
effort in order to benefit HIAS and its humanitarian program—but 
this would require at least 100 pages or more. 

Just recently, I again called upon you to assist HIAS as the defense 
attorney in the case of Fouad Isaac, a refugee Jew from Egypt, 
who was arrested because of a complaint of assault by a married 
woman, who is a resident of the North Side of Chicago. At first 
I appealed to a number of my lawyer friends to represent this un- 
fortunate young man. All of them refused to intervene. 

Reluctantly, I imposed again upon your good will and appealed 
for your help and assistance in defending this Jewish refugee who 
would face the jeopardy of deportation if he were found guilty. Your 
warm response and friendly cooperation in accepting this charity 
case overwhelmed me. Later, I was delighted to learn that through 
your personal representation, the criminal charges against this 
young refugee Jew were dismissed. Thus he was saved, by your 
efforts, from the threat of deporation. 

Your splendid action and understanding impels me at this time 
to express my deep appreciation for your wonderful services not 
only to HIAS and the Jewish Family Service’s Legal Aid Depart- 
ment, but to this unfortunate Jewish refugee from Egypt whom you 
have saved from deporation action. 

Yesterday I expressed to you my profound thanks for your out- 
standing services, but this was only a telephone conversation— 
now I wish to go on record and state that my esteemed friend, 
Irving S. Abrams, has again performed a service to HIAS and the 
community of Chicago for which we shall be ever grateful. 

With warmest regards, 

Sincerely, 

John M. Weiner, 

Executive Director 

Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 


It must be apparent that the work of HIAS has undergone tremendous changes 
during recent years. The immigrant coming out of the Soviet Union in recent 
years is not a political or religious refugee, but a white-collar or professional 
person seeking to come to the U.S. to improve his financial status, hampered 
in the U.S.S.R. 

They leave the Soviet Union ostensibly to go to Israel, with a visa for that 
country, but on arriving in Vienna they change their destination and insist on 
going to the U.S. From Vienna, they are transferred to Rome and await cer- 
tification to go to the U.S. While in Rome they are supported by the Joint 
Distribution Committee and attend ORT schools where they concentrate not 
on learning crafts but on studying English. 
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44. Note, however, that on other occasions in 
these memoirs Abrams alludes to religious and 
political reasons for emigration from the 
US.S.R. 





Emblem of the Workmen’s Circle (or Arbeiter 
Ring in Yiddish) 
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The immigrant who came to this country in the early years of this century 
was a refugee from persecution, mired in poverty, with only a shirt on his back. 
But the immigrant coming now brings with him baggage and furniture weighing 
thousands of pounds, and the first question he asks on arriving is ‘‘Where do 
I buy American automobiles?’’44 

HIAS is now engaged in the resettlement of Jews from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain countries and Africa, most of them going to Israel. Those refusing to go 
to Israel are resettled in the Western Hemisphere, particularly in the United 
States and Canada, at a tremendous cost, due to the extra paper work and 
autocratic delays, formal interference and the cost of transportation. During 
the past few years HIAS has overspent its annual budget by over a million dollars. 

As a result of the establishment of the State of Israel and resettlement of the 
Jews, after Hitler, the work of another organization, the Jewish United Fund, 
was greatly enlarged to raise the necessary funds to aid in the work of the various 
rescue organizations, but also to aid the State of Israel and to defray the tremen- 
dous cost of the resettlement of those who came upon American shores. 

We organized in Chicago a ‘‘Landschaften Division,’’ originally comprised 
of about eight hundred groups or clubs, organized by those who originally came 
from various parts of Russia and Poland, such as the Vilna Society, the Kiever 
Society and similar groups, to raise funds. Later this group was merged with 
other groups, such as the Synagogue Group, Folks Division, all of whom are 
raising large sums of money for local and overseas needs. 

In recent years, the Jewish United Fund has become a powerful fundraising 
organization, the Chicago Quota being over ten million dollars each year. It 
is this fund that maintains Old People’s Homes, Jewish Hospitals, Children’s 
Homes, a Home for Jewish Blind and various other activities, such as Social 
Centers and providing shelter, care, and food for the refugees, until they become 
self-sustaining. 

Despite the fact that the United States is a rich country, there is still much 
poverty among our people, and it has been the responsibility of a Jewish com- 
munity to take care of its own at all times. The Jewish Social Service Depart- 
ment of Greater Chicago is doing a monumental job in this behalf. 


WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


Earlier I mentioned that I joined the Workmen’s Circle in 1908 and was the 
first Secretary of Bund Branch 428, in Rochester, New York. The Workmen’s 
Circle was organized at the.turn of the century in New York City on a broad 
liberal platform with a socialist background. It rendered valuable services par- 
ticularly in the early years when we had mass-immigration to the United States, 
giving the immigrant someone to look to for association and assistance. It is 
still the largest Jewish fraternal insurance organization with branches spread 
over this country and Canada, rendering political and cultural education to our 
people. 

Like all organizations, it soon developed internal differences, resulting in 
power struggles. The first one was called the struggle between the ‘‘ Youth and 
the Old,’ the younger element charging the leadership with bureaucratic control. 

In 1910, the State of Massachusetts passed a law that no insurance organiza- 
tion could do business in that State unless its operations were based upon the 
“American Experience Table of Mortality.’’ The Workmen’s Circle was organiz- 
ed on the assessment plan, which prohibited it from continuing to operate in 
Massachusetts. To circumvent the sitution, the branches of that State gave 
themselves a fictitious name of ‘‘Labor League,’ and secretly remitted the dues 
payments to New York. A group of members decided to organize ‘‘The 
Workmen’s Circle of Massachusetts’ and operate under its laws. This predicated 
a struggle between the two organizations and resulted in the Massachusetts 
organization amending its name to the ‘‘Independent Workmen’s Circle’’ and 
organizing branches in other States. A number of years later the New York 
Insurance Department compelled the New York Organization to operate under 


the ‘‘American Experience Table of Mortality,’ under which it operates at pre- 
sent. Many Communists were members of the Workmen’s Circle as well as 
the Independent Workmen’s Circle. The Independent was organized on a broader 
platform, it did not involve itself in the political struggle between the left and 
the right in the radical movement, which was then taking place in the Workmen’s 
Circle. The Communists attempted to capture the Workmen’s Circle, and be- 
ing defeated, began to join the Independent Workmen’s Circle in large numbers, 
but concealed their political affiliations. 

In 1930, the convention of the Independent Workmen’s Circle was held in 
Chicago and many of the delegates were Communists. When the convention 
opened on Saturday evening, April 20, and its President Samuel Wilcon, was 
making his opening address, the Communist delegates and their followers, then 
led by Melech Epstein, marched into the hall and pushed Mr. Wilcon off the 
platform. Epstein proclaimed that the Independent Workmen’s Circle must 
become, ‘‘the right arm of the fighting working masses.’’ The Communist Party 
dominated the proceedings at the convention. 

Having taken over the organization, the Communist officers began to rifle 
the treasury and a suit was filed in the Courts of Massachusetts, which nullified 
the Chicago convention and ordered a new convention at which the Communists 
were completely routed. The Communists then left this organization and formed 
the International Workers’ Order, which was later dissolved by the Federal 
Government. As a result of the rifling of the treasury and the internal struggle, 
the Independent Workmen’s Circle found itself in a precarious situation and 
decided to merge with the Workmen’s Circle. It was a bitter struggle and Com- 
munist Yiddish paper, the Freiheit, published a lengthy and scurrilous attack 
upon me, charging that I was responsible for their defeat in Chicago. 

With this consolidation, I became active in the Youth Movement of the 
Workmen’s Circle of Chicago, and became its organizer up until World War 
II, when our work was disrupted as a result of the war. Most of our young 
men were taken into military service and resulted in a practical dissolution of 
the Youth Movement. 

We organized a Service Club, procured the names of all our members as 
well as the names of the children of our older members in the service, and 
from time to time we sent them packages containing food, such as sausages, 
cakes and articles of use, and I quote from an article published in the Call 
during that period: 


The response of our activity at the ‘‘Workmen’s Circle Service 
Club’’ has stamped this work as a labor of love. From the very in- 
ception of our Service Club, the spirit of enthusiasm has prevailed 
among the members of the committee. As the first responses from 
the boys in the service came in, the members were actually amaz- 
ed at the spirit of appreciation for our letters and gifts, expressed 
by the boys. 


It is impossible to print all the letters we received, indicating the attitude 
of our youth in the service, so I quote only one letter: 


It is needless to say that I was proud to receive such a token from 
the Workmen’s Circle Service Club. My father has been a member 
of the Workmen’s Circle for the past 25 years and it can’t be so 
long ago that I was attending the W. C. School under Chaver 


Kaplan. 
Melvin Sanders 


This spirit permeated all the letters that we received and reflects the understan- 
ding of our youth of the attitude of the older members in the struggle and their 
dream for the speedy termination of the war then taking place and a final vic- 
tory for the forces of democracy. 

The task of sending packages and the correspondence was difficult and 
timeconsuming and we hoped that our youth would understand our efforts and 
upon the termination of the war would return to our fold to help rebuild our 
Youth Groups, but we were unable to rebuild our Youth Groups in Chicago. 
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My activity brought many honors. In 1937, I was elected as delegate to the 
National Convention in Philadelphia. During the years I was elected as a Na- 
tional Director, Chairman of the Chicago District Committee, and Chairman 
of the Yechidam Campaign. I was also Chairman and Organizer of the Chicago 
Workmen’s Circle, and a vice-president of the North West Home for the Aged 
of Chicago. 

Due to our inability to attract younger people into our organization in Chicago, 
the membership in Chicago gradually dwindled, and as a result, the activity 
of the organization has become very limited. My wife recently found a picture 
of a group of active members taken some years ago; out of twenty-two persons 
in that picture, only three, Abraham Kalish, Harry Saidel and I are among 
the living. 

We had a summer camp at South Haven, Michigan which at one time had 
an attendance of over 100 children, their parents and older members in various 
buildings. Some members bought lots at the camp and built their summer homes. 
The Summer Camp and Colony was later closed, due to lack of attendance. 


MY LOVE OF POETRY 


Byron’s ‘‘Hebrew Melodies’’ bring forth the trials and tribulations of the 
Jewish people through two thousand years, in their endeavor to maintain their 
integrity despite all persecution and bigotry. I have spent many happy hours 
reading Thomas Moore’s Lalla Rookh, and I cannot omit my great love for 
Oscar Wilde, King of the English language. Wilde’s ‘‘Ballad of Reading Gaol,’ 
written after his release from prison, has been translated into all the major 
languages. In ‘‘Easter Morn’’ he contrasts the life of the Pope to the life of 
Jesus. Wilde believed in Art for Art’s Sake. What he lacked in profundity he 
possessed in art. His epigrams, the wittiest ever written, are paraphrased and 
plagiarized daily. 

We must not forget Heinrich Heine, the greatest German lyric poet. During 
World War II the ‘‘Lorelei’’ was sung by the German people, but the text was 
attributed to ‘‘Author Unknown,’’ because Heine was a Jew. 

Let us not forget our American poets, such as Longfellow, Whittier, Emer- 
son, and our moderns, who played so great a role in our early education and 
spiritual exaltation, and whose poems that we read in school still ring in our 
ears today. 

Poems and songs have played an important part in developing our concepts 
and aspirations. They shake us out of our complacency and waft us into a world 
of dreams that enriches our lives. 


SIXTIETH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


Throughout these years of community activity, my family remained a source 
of joy and inspiration. On October 21, 1973, my wife and I celebrated our six- 
tieth, wedding anniversary. Our children, Dolores and Robert, planned the af- 
fair and invited a group of friends. The photographs of the occasion are among 
our most cherished mementoes. The remarks by family and friends were short 
and in a happy mode—that Esther and I were able to celebrate 60 years of mar- 
ried life in good health and happiness. 

I take this opportunity to express our sincere thanks and appreciation to our 
son Robert and his wife Rosalie, and to our daughter Dolores, and her hus- 
band Bernard, and all our grandchildren and friends who helped to make this 
affair such a memorable occasion. 


ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 


Iam not a Zionist and have never been active in Zionist organizations, but, 
with the emergence of the State of Israel, my approach to the Jewish problem 
underwent a change. After 2000 years a new state came into being, which opened 
its doors to the wandering Jew. Large numbers of displaced and homeless Jews 
found a haven of refuge on soil they called their own. The Jews in this country, 
realizing the tremendous burden placed upon the new country and the finan- 
cial need for the housing and feeding of these immigrants, most of whom were 
destituté, instituted fundraising campaigns. Each year many millions of dollars 
were raised and every year attempts are being made to raise larger amounts, 
due to the greater need. 

Despite the need for the home for our people, driven from country to coun- 
try, and made homeless as the result of wars, the establishment of a home for 
the Jewish people was opposed by the radicals as well as the ultra-religious. 
The situation is best stated by Dr. Chaim Weitzman in his book, Trial and Error: 


Our sympathies were with the revolutionists; they, however, would 
not tolerate in the Jewish youth any expression of separate attach- 
ment to the Jewish people, or even awareness of the Jewish prob- 
lem. Yet the Jewish youth was not essentially assimilationist; its 
bonds with its people were Germanic and strong; it was only by 
doing violence to their individualism and upbringing that young 
men and women had turned their backs, at the bidding of the revolu- 
tionary leaders, on the peculiar bitterness of the Jewish lot. The 
resentment of Lenin and Plekhanov and the arrogance of Trotsky 
was provoked by the contempt with which they treated any Jew who 
was moved by the fate of his people and animated by the love of 
its history and tradition. They could not understand why a Russian 
Jew should want to be anything but a Russian. They stamped as 
unworthy, as intellectually backward, as chauvinistic and immoral, 
the desire of any Jew to occupy himself with the suffering and destiny 
of Jewry. A man like Dr. Chaim Zhitlowsky, who was both a revolu- 
tionist and a Jewish nationalist, was looked upon with extreme 
suspicion. And when the Bund was created as the branch of the 
revolutionary movement, national as well as revolutionary in char- 
acter—Plekhanov sneered that a Bundist was a Zionist who was 
afraid of seasickness. 


I became active in the Jewish United Fund to raise funds to support Israel 
in its herculean struggle for the continued existence and well-being of our people. 

The only problem that is and will continue to be a stumbling block for Israel 
is its theocratic status. The Histadrut, to maintain its power, had made a deal 
with the rabbinical bloc. As a result of this political combination the religious 
establishment is exercising undue influence and control. All marriages and 
divorces are under the control of the rabbinical bloc, although the great mass 
of people do not follow the mandates in daily life. We visited a Kibbutz during 
the Easter holidays and were served bread and matzoh, and I sat with Lavon 
in a home and we had bread and ham. 


The question comes to the forefront in every case when the religious issue 
is directly involved. A number of years ago a baby died, and the rabbis refused 
to permit the body to be buried in a Jewish cemetery because the mother had 
not been converted to Judaism, although the father was a Jew. The similar situa- 
tion arose when two young people wanted to marry but the Rabbinical Court 
decided that the mother had not been converted to Judaism and that the children, 
therefore, were illegitimate under orthodox law. This case reverberated out- 
side Israel and Moshe Dayan stepped into the controversy and demanded the 
civil court to make a decision in the matter. 

On December 21, 1975, there appeared a news item in the Miami Herald: 


In Tel Aviv a leading Rabbi has ruled that a religious Jew may listen 
to a woman singing on the radio—but only if he does not know 
her name and it isn’t a love song. Rabbi Yosef, leader of the Sephar- 
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45. Abrams’ view of the anarchist tradition as 
one important for its ability to keep alive the 
“voice of freedom’’ through education during 
a protracted period of unforeseeable length 
before revolutionary change was typical of 
many in the Yiddish anarchist movement and 
especially around Freie Arbeiter Shtime. For 
the political evolution of Yiddish anarchism, 
and Rocker’s profound influence on that evolu- 
tion, see Paul Buhle, ‘‘Anarchism and Amer- 
ican Labor,’ International Labor and Work- 
ing Class History, 23 (Spring, 1983), 26ff. 


46. On the protracted Coeur d’Alene struggles 
in Idaho in the 1890s, see Melvyn Dubofsky, 
We Shall Be All (New York, 1969), 28-34. If 
Abrams had a history of the Mollies in mind, 
it may have been Anthony Bimba’s classic The 
Molly Maguires (New York, 1932). The WW. 
campaigns in the fields and harvest camps are 
covered in Dubofsky and in Fred W. Thomp- 
son and Partrick Murfin, The LWW.: Its First 
Seventy Years (Chicago, 1976). On the eight- 
hour day, see David R. Roediger and Philip S. 
Foner, American Labor and the Working Day, 
forthcoming. 


dic Community, made the ruling after about 600 religious Jews com- 
plained to the National Radio that women’s voices in song should 
not be broadcast. They based the argument on the Talmud, 
Judaism’s body of law, that women’s voices may be seductive. 


We are fighting for separation of Church and State in the United States and 
condemn the countries in which the Church controls the policies of the State, 
but have not spoken out in protest against the situation in Israel. 

The answer given is that Israel is now in a State of War and cannot engage 
in any struggle regarding internal matters, but will have to await the final solu- 
tion after permanent peace. Let us hope that the forces of reaction will not 
then be so firmly entrenched that it will be too late. 


MY CONFESSION OF FAITH 


Although I delivered many lectures, my comrades never desired that I speak 
on Anarchist theories, because I was not sufficiently orthodox in my concepts. 
While in my outlook I believe in the philosophy of Anarcho-Syndicalism, I 
do not live in a dream world, and I do not see the Social Revolution in the 
near future4 After the failure of the Paris Commune, Henrik Ibsen wrote to 
Georg Brandes: ‘‘What we need is not a change in externals but in the soul 
of man.”’ 

We must recognize the changes in our present-day status and their effect upon 
activities and revolutionary thinking. The general activities that prevailed in 
the United States, prior to World War I, have undergone tremendous changes. 
While we still have much unemployment, causing social discontent and unrest, 
we must recognize that the average worker who belongs to a labor union has 
been able to raise his standard of living. His condition today is as good as the 
middle-class of fifty years ago. The number of workers owning their homes, 
automobiles, television sets and other modern equipment, with paid vacations 
and pension funds no longer consider themselves as wage-slaves—and in fact 


ar ty bourgeois. The Jungle by Upton Sinclair, The Grapes of Wrath by 
; pe ee inbeck, and the Bitter Cry of the - Children by John Spargo, and other 


uch writings, are nolonger part of their daily experience and reflect to them 
only the sordid past. The establishment of Social Security, Medicare and 
Unemployment Compensation have done much to change our outlook on social 
problems. 


Most of us, during the early part of this century, believed that the proletarians 
were ready to bring about the great social reconstruction of society. We have 
been compelled to revise our thinking in that regard. While the problem is 
still here, the solution is so distant that all we can do is to continue in our ef- 
forts to engender the spirit of freedom in the hearts of humankind. On the monu- 
ment of Emma Goldman at Waldheim Cemetery are inscribed these words: 


Liberty does not come to a people, 
A people must go to liberty. 


In evaluating the present status of American labor, we must remember the 
struggles during the last century and the early years of the present century, 
and recognize the forward strides as a result of those efforts. The struggle of 
the Irish miners as told in the history of the Molly Maguires; the history of 
the struggle of the Western Federation of Miners and the strike at Coeur d’Alene; 
and the heroic struggles of the I.W.W. in the lumber and harvest fields—all 
these are part of our history4° We must recognize that all the advances we enjoy 
today are the result of these struggles and of the sacrifices of those early pioneers 
to improve working conditions. 

Some sixty years ago I read Bernard Richards’ Discourses of Keidansky, which 
gives a picture of the inner struggle Jewish radical between his worldly 
philosophy and his tos protien a Jew. In one of the essays, Keidansky 


says, “‘I have decid eave the social problem unsolved.’’ These essays began 
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to haunt me in later years. ; i 

With the coming of the Russian Revolution we hoped that anti-semitism would 
be eliminated, at least in one part of the world, and could not exist in a socialist 
state. It did not take us long to ascertain that while the label had been changed, 
the leopard had not changed its spots. We were confronted with anti-semitic 
rulings by the government as well as the encouragement of anti-semitism among 
the people. This was surprising because so many leading spirits of the revolu- 
tion were Jews. We should have remembered that Lenin, before the revolution, 
refused to recognize the Jewish Socialist Bund, stating that a Jewish organiza- 
tion, as such, had no place in the socialist movement. When we pick up a copy 
of Pravda, the official organ of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, we 
find a letter asking ‘‘How come the Jews have the best jobs and control the 
best land?’’ Such a letter could not be published unless it had the sanction of 
the Party press. 

We must also remember the political trials in Russia, by which nearly all 
of the early Jewish leaders were liquidated, as well as Jewish writers and the 
Jewish press. Itzak Pfeffer and a group of Jewish writers came to the United 
States to sell the American people on the idea that anti-semitism did not exist 
in the Soviet Union and that there was a Jewish press. Shortly after their return 
to Russia, Itzak Pfeffer and his group were liquidated. a 

With the coming of Hitler to power in Germany and his scheme to liquidate 
all Jews, it began to dawn on us that we ought to put aside our dreams of a 
world revolution for the present and to save the lives of as many of our people 
as possible. 

With the ending of World War II and the establishment of the State of Israel, 
we were confronted with new problems, particularly with the war in the east. 
As libertarians and Jews, what should be our approach? As an anarchist, Iam 
opposed to the ‘‘State’’ as such, but as a Jew I am concerned with the welfare 
of those Jews who escaped the gas-chambers of Germany, whom the Arabs 
threaten to drive into the sea—people who have found a haven of refuge on 
a strip of desert land which they made to bloom. There is a Jewish saying, 
“It is difficult to be a Jew.’’ It is more difficult for a radical Jew to maintain 

















July 12, 196l 

Dear Friend and Comrade: 

A belated few words of thanks to express my appreciation to your { 
giving of valuable time in your eulogy at my father s death. Few 
and far between are the people who could have appreciated Sather s 
aspiration in life; fewer are they who stand ready to continue the \ 
noble battle. Of that select few, it is you who carries on the best 
traditions of accumulated humanity of the ages. You have supreme 
confidence in the victory of humanity over barbarism; where the 
light of truth and knowledge shall dispell the gloom of subjuga- 
tion, superstition, personal acquisitiveness; where the yokes of men 
over men will be broken; where the shackles of man’s mind will 
be ripped asunder; where a new life will be ushered in to give honor 
and dignity to the memories of the Haymarket martyrs, to Debs; 
to the whole working class and all oppressed peoples. Then, and 
only then, will the kind, the gentle, the learned, the productive be 
exalted and receive their just due. Until then, we are in a wilderness 


47. On Soviet policy toward Jews under Lenin 
and Stalin and since, see Encyclopedia Judaica; 
Yehoshua A. Gilboa, The Black Years of Soviet 
Jewry (Boston, 1971); Zvi Y. Gitelman, Jewish 
Nationality and Soviet Politics (Princeton, 
1972); B. Z. Goldberg, the Jewish Problem in 
the Soviet Union (New York, 1961); Lionel 
Kochen, ed., The Jews in the Soviet Union 
Since I917 (New York, 1970); Arie Elau, Be- 
tween Hammer and Sickle (New York, 1969); 
R. I. Rubin, ed., The Unredeemed (Chicago, 
1968). The scholarly literature generally sug- 
gests more change in Soviet policy over time 
and does not so harshly indict Lenin as does 
Abrams’ account. 
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in which even a small light brings down the wrath of the oppressive 
unions. Because of all this, when you find yourself tired, over- 
worked, thwarted in your goals by the philistines host about us, 
remember: There are still some who stand by you, rejoice in your 
every success, grieve with you over your setbacks, looking forward 
with you to the new day. In thanking you for your words of June \ 
23rd, Iam also thanking the whole human race which has produc- \ 
ed the lofty ideals embodied in you. Long life and happiness to 
you, Comrade Abrams. 

Joe Elbein 


Ideas do not age, since they remain free of the cumulative weight of collec- 
tive folly which, in its end destroys the best movements. The idea of anarchism 
has helped to inspire some of the movements that in our day have risen en- 
couragingly in resistance to the totalitarian trend, such as the Kibbutzim in 
Israel, the village community movement, the Credit Union of North America 
and many others. If human values are to survive, certain ideals must be posed 
to combat the totalitarian goal of a uniform world. 

First of all, we must reaffirm our conviction of the struggle for the ultimate 
goal of a free society and recognize the forces which oppose such a society. 
When Johann Most wrote his pamphlet, The God Pestilence, and openly 
challenged the Church, he was attacking one of the main obstacles in the path 
of human progress, and attempting to liberate the mind of man from supersti- 
tion. What is the situation today? We are told that in 1920 about thirty percent 
of the American people were members of the various religious organizations 
and by 1960 the number had risen to sixty percent. Reaction is rearing its ugly 
head and unless we endeavor to counteract this reaction, we shall see society 
slipping back into superstition. 

In the struggle for social justice, the Church has always been on the side 
of reaction. The grandiose claims of religious apologists of the spiritual force 
of its teachings is sadly belied by the pages of history. It was the Church which 
defended slavery in the South, and upheld it as sanctified by God. The Church 
in this country opposed legislation for the abolition of child labor and the im- 
provement of working conditions in factories and sweatshops. It condemned 
labor organizations as interferring with the will of God, and defended the ex- 
ploitation of human beings in the mines and mills. 

A few religious leaders have shown sympathy for the oppressed in their strug- 
gle, but the Church as a whole has always been on the side of the powerful, 
instilling fear in the minds of the masses, crippling the moral force in man 
by the doctrine of reward and punishment in afterlife, the God of Mercy and 
the God of Revenge. 

Organizations may spring into being and dissolve but ideals and social pro- 
blems remain for humankind’s further endeavor. Despite the fact that there is 
no active organized anarchist movement in the U.S., the concept of a stateless 
society is steadily growing in the minds of men and women. More books deal- 
ing with this concept are being written now than during the entire last century. 

The concept of pure liberty as set forth in the anarchist ideal can help us 
judge the present and evaluate our future aims. It can help us to safeguard what 
liberties we still retain against the further encroachment of the centralized state; 
it can help us to conserve and even enlarge those areas in which personal values 
and ethics still operate. 

The anarchist philosophy calls on us to stand on our moral feet, to become 
aware of injustice as part of our inner spirit, and recognize that small voice 
of our heart that speaks more loudly than all propaganda. 

The last hundred years have been most important in the history of human 
ingenuity and industrial development. We are now in an age of gigantic machines 
that have displaced labor, and electronic contraptions which seem to replace 
the need for human thought and personal ability. The airplanes that fly our 
skies at speed beyond human imagination and bombs that can destroy all civiliza- 
tion have made dangerous inroads into our everyday thinking. 
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All of these wonderful inventions have become the source of greater wealth 
in the hands of a few. Those workers who gh organization have achieved 
middle-class mediocrity aré no longer interested in the class struggle and social 
progress. While the daily standard of living has improved for many, it has 
resulted in greater enslavement to the system; it has not abolished the wage 


system or eliminated exploitation. — 

~ We had hoped that the conditions pictured by Upton Sinclair in The Jungle 
and by John Steinbeck in The Grapes of Wrath were ancient history, but we 
have been rudely awakened to reality. While I was trying to bring this writing 
to a close, I was confronted by an article written by Jack Anderson in the Miami 
Herald on March 10, 1976: 


Not far from the luxurious hotels and sparkling beaches of Southern 
Florida, where the affluent loll in the sun, lie sandy, snake-infested 
fields where stooped laborers toil under the sun. . . . On some of 
the great corporate farms they earn barely enough to pay for the 
tasteless meals, a filthy mattress to sleep on and a bottle of wine 
to dull their backaches. 

The entrance to the Dade property is marked by a huge ‘‘No 
Trespassing’’ sign. At the work-camp down the road, a Doberman 
strains on his leash and snarls at the new arrivals. 

By payday, the charges for food, rent and wine had decimiated 
his pay. They would sign over their checks to the straw boss to pay 
the accumulated debts. Often they have no money left at all. 


Or consider another article in the Miami Herald on March 16, 1976: 








———— 


Southern textile workers, sometimes in tears, told Congress Mon- 
day that they have gone without food, watched their children suf- 
fer and lost their jobs and friends because they supported labor 
unions. 

J. P. Stevens Co. has 85 plants and 45,000 employees across the \ 
south, but none of the plants operate under a union contract. 
Because the city government and business officials opposed the 
union, labor meetings had to be held out of town. 


Such articles shake us out of our complacency and remind us of the lines 
of the ghost in Shakespeare’s Hamlet: ‘‘I have come to remind you of your 
almost blunted purpose.’’ They should also make us remember the I-W.W. pream+ 
ble: ‘‘The working class and the employing class have nothing in common.| 
. . . Between these two classes a struggle must go on... .”’ 


We are called dreamers and utopians, but without the utopias of other times \ 


men would still live in caves, miserable and hungry. As Oscar Wilde put it 
in The Soul of Man Under Socialism: 


A map of the world that does not include Utopia is not worth glan- 
cing at, for it leaves out the one country at which Humanity is 
always landing. And when Humanity lands there it looks out, and 
seeing a better country, sets sail. Progress is the realization of 
Utopias. 
We must continue in our efforts for a free society so that all our advancements 
shall benefit all the people, as expressed by Ingersoll’s ‘‘Vision of the Future: 


I see a world where thrones have crumbled, 

Where kings are dust. 

Where the aristocracy of idleness has perished from the earth, 
Man at last is free. 


{ 

| 

i I see a world without the beggar’s outstretched palm, 
| The miser’s heartless stony stare, 

j The livid lips of lies, the cruel eyes of scorn. 

And as I look life lengthens, joy deepens 

And over this grand domain there shines 

The eternal star of human hope, love and truth. 
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Irving Abrams in 1975 
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GLOSSARY 


Barondess, Joseph (1867-1928). Russian-born 
leader of early Jewish trade unions in the U.S. 
to which he came in 1888 after growing up in 
Britain. A garment-worker and aspiring actor, 
Barondess led a cloakmakers’ strike in New 
York in 1890 and helped to organize the ill-fated 
1895 general strike in the same industry and 
city. Also a key figure in the Hebrew Actors’ 
Union, he was a founding member of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
in 1900. Politically, he was a member of the 
Socialist Labor Party and then the Socialist Par- 
ty, on whose ticket he ran for Congress in 1904. 
At about the same time as the Congressional 
campaign, an unsuccessful one, Barondess 
began to espouse Zionism. He helped to 
establish the American Jewish Congress. 
Barondess, who in his later years worked as 
an insurance broker, served the eight years after 
1910 as a member of the New York City Board 
of Education. 


Berkman, Alexander (1870-1936). Russian- 
born anarchist author and sometime ‘‘prop- 
agandist by the deed.’’ Berkman came to New 
York City in 1887 and joined in anarchist ac- 
tivities with Johann Most and Emma Goldman, 
the latter his lover for many years. In 1892, he 
wounded Henry Clay Frick, a leading steel ex- 
ecutive, during the Homestead strike. Jailed for 
fourteen years as a result of his attack on Frick, 
Berkman was deported, along with Goldman, 
in 1919 after prosecution for obstructing the 
draft. He went to the Soviet Union, which he 
first embraced and then denounced. Berkman 
moved to Germany in 1922 and then to France 
where he died a suicide. He wrote Prison 
Memoirs of an Anarchist (1912), The Bolshevik 
Myth (1925), and The ABC of Anarchist Com- 
munism (1929). 


Bialis, Morris (b. 1897). Polish-born Chicago 
AFL-CIO executive. A leader of the cloak- 
makers since the 1920s, he eventually headed 
the ILGWU’s Midwestern District. In the 
1930s Bialis, along with Rose Pesotta and 
Meyer Perlstein, spearheaded the union’s 
organizing drive under the NRA. Later he 
served on a committee mandated to drive Com- 
munists out of the ILGWU and to reorganize 
the cloak and dress unions. First elected Se- 
cond VP, Chicago AFL-CIO, in 1967, Bialis 
held that position until 1975. 


Brandzel, Sol (b. 1914). Longtime Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers’ official based in 
Chicago for most of his career. Brandzel, a 
lawyer, became a vice-president of the union 
after long experience as an official of the 
ACW’s Chicago Joint Board. He was long ac- 
tive in the Jewish Labor Committee, and in 
1980 became a member of the Chicago Board 
of Education. 


Cahan, Abraham (1860-1951). Novelist and 
editor of Jewish socialist publications. Born in 
Russian Lithuania, Cahan came to the U.S. in 
1882. He helped to found Neue Zeit (1886) and 
Arbeiter-Zeitung (1890), editing the latter paper 
through 1894. A moderate socialist, he later 
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William D. ‘‘Big Bill’? Haywood (right, 
with Italian anarchist Carlo Tresca) 


edited the Jewish Daily Forward. The most 
famous of his many books is The Rise of David 
Levinsky (1917). 


Davidson, Jo (1883-1952). American sculptor, 
born in New York City. Noted especially for 
his sculptures of Walt Whitman, Will Rogers 
and Robert M, LaFollette (this last in the rotun- 
da of the Capitol in Washington, D.C.), David- 
son also did portrait busts of Rabindranath 
Tagore and others, and the portrait plaque for 
the Emma Goldman Monument at Waldheim 
Cemetery. 


Dubinsky, David (1892-1982). Longtime leader 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union (ILGWU). Born in Russian Poland to 
Jewish parents, Dubinsky was exiled to Siberia 
as a young man after leading a successful 
bakers’ strike. He came to the U.S. in 1910 and, 
working as a cutter, became active in ILGWU 
Local 10. A staunch anti-Communist, Dubin- 
sky rose steadily in the union’s international 
leadership between 1918 and 1932, assuming 
the ILGWU presidency in the latter year. He 
was instrumental in organizing the CIO after 
AFL expulsion of CIO unions in 1937. But 
Dubinsky, who had been made an AFL vice- 
president in 1935 wanted no permanent CIO 
and, after a period in which the ILGWU func- 
tioned independently, led his union back into 
the AFL in 1940, Five years later he regained 
his AFL vice-presidency. After World War 
Two, Dubinsky helped to found the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
was active in the Jewish Labor Committee. He 
gave up the ILGWU presidency in 1966 and 
then directed the union’s retiree services. 


Epstein, Melech (1889?-1979). The great 
historian of the Jewish labor movement. 
Epstein was on the editorial staff of the pro- 
Soviet radical Jewish newspaper the Freiheit 
and for a time served as its de facto editor. 
While at Freiheit Epstein was also a member 
of the CPUS, leading the left forces in the fight 
for control of the Workmen’s Circle. Eventually 
he broke with the Party over the Stalin-Hitler 
Pact, describing this split, and Communist- 
Jewish relations generally, in The Jew and 
Communism 1919-1941 (Trade Union Sponsor- 
ing Committee, 1959). After leaving the Party 
and Freiheit, Epstein contributed articles to the 
Jewish Daily Forward. Between 1950-1953 he 
published his important two-volume work 
Jewish Labor USA. 


Ettor, Joseph (1885-1948). Leading I.W.W. 
organizer active in strikes in steel at Mckees 
Rock (1909), in metal-mining on the Mesabi 
Range (1916), in shoemaking in Brooklyn 
(1910-11) and in textiles in Lawrence (1912). For 
his part in the last-named of these struggles, 
Ettor was, with Arturo Giovannitti, charged 
with the murder of a bystander killed during 
a strike parade. Acquitted, Ettor was elected 
assistant secretary and general organizer of the 
I.W.W. Ettor, a soapboxer in at least five 
languages, operated an orchard near San 
Clemente, California in his later years. 


Fitzpatrick, John (1871-1946). Irish-born labor 
leader who served for more than four decades 
as president of the Chicago Federation of Labor 
(CFL). He settled in Chicago after coming to 


the United States in 1882. A horseshoer, Fitz- 
patrick won election for one term as CFL presi- 
dent in 1901. After a period as a paid CFL 
organizer, he again became president of the city 
central in 1906 and stayed in that post until after 
World War Two. Fitzpatrick came to power as 
an opponent of union corruption and termed 
himself a “‘progressive unionist.’’ He aided the 
clothing workers and the packinghouse workers 
in their attempts to organize beyond craft lines 
in the World War One era and led, with William 
Z. Foster, the steel strike of 1919. In the wake 
of the war, Fitzpatrick supported local, state 
and national efforts to form labor and farmer- 
labor parties but after 1924 he generally backed 
Democratic candidates. 


Garden, Mary (1877-1967). Scottish-American 
actress and operatic soprano. Born in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, Garden came to the U.S. as 
a child. Her major parts included title roles in 
Salome, Tosca, Carmen, Louise and Pelleas 
and Melisande, with the last-mentioned of 
these, performed in 1902, bringing her the 
highest critical acclaim. 


Giovannitti, Arturo (1882-1959). Italian-born 
writer and orator associated with the I.W.W., 
especially during the Lawrence strike of 1912. 
During the strike, he and Joe Ettor were 
charged with the responsibility for the death 
of a bystander, killed at a strike parade they 
did not attend. They were acquitted. An im- 
portant American poet whose poems are 
gathered in The Collected Works of Arturo 
Giovannitti (1962), he also wrote the introduc- 
tion to Emile Pouget’s Sabotage, a work he 
translated from French to English in 1912. 
Giovannitti headed the Italian Socialist Federa- 
tion of North America and edited JI Proletario. 


Goldman, Emma (1869-1940). Leading 
American anarchist writer and speaker. 
Russian-born Goldman came to the U.S. in 
1886 and became an outstanding advocate of 
sexual liberation, individual liberty, artistic vi- 
sion and, for a time, syndicalism. Deported 
with Alexander Berkman in the Red Scare of 
1919 after prosecution for her opposition to the 
draft, Goldman went to the Soviet Union an 
enthusiastic supporter of the revolution there 
but quickly soured on Bolshevik rule. She left 
in 1921 for England and later for Spain, where 
she supported the anarcho-syndicalists, and 
Canada. and Canada. She was permitted to 
return briefly to the U.S. in 1935. Goldman 
published the magazine Mother Earth and 
wrote Living My Life (1931), a two-volume 
autobiography. 


Harris, Frank (1854-1931). Author, editor, por- 
nographer and consummate liar. Born in 
Galway, Ireland to Welsh parents, Harris came 
to the U.S. in 1870. After attending the Univer- 
sity of Kansas he was admitted ‘to the bar in 
1875. Harris returned to Europe where he edited 
the Evening News and the Fortnightly Review. 
As an editor Harris supported the work of such 
authors as Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw. 
Among his own works were a three-volume 
“‘autobiography,’’ My Life and Loves, Life and 


Confessions of Oscar Wilde, Contemporary 
Portraits and The Bomb, a novel about the 
Haymarket tragedy. 


Haywood, William D. (‘‘Big Bill’’) 
(1869-1928). Utah-born I.WW. organizer, pam- 
phleteer and orator. Active in the Western 
Federation of Miners and later in the Lawrence 
(1912) and Paterson (1913) strikes, Haywood fled 
to the Soviet Union in 1920 after being con- 
victed on an espionage charge for his wartime 
union and antiwar activities. Among his best- 
known writings are The General Strike (c.1911) 
and Bill Haywood’s Book (1929). 


Hall, Covington (1871-1951). Poet, editor, 
historian and labor radical. Hall, born to an 
old and aristocratic Southern family in 
Mississippi, began his labor activism among 
New Orleans longshoremen early in the twen- 
tieth century. He was a leading organizer of 
mining and timber strikes in Louisiana and 
Texas. An advocate of black/white unity, Hall 
also embraced socialism and industrial union- 
ism as a member of the Brotherhood of Timber 
Workers and the I.W.W. After World War One, 
he continued to publish voluminously in LW.W. 
and other radical journals and worked for a 
time as a publicist for the Non-Partisan League. 
He taught in the early 1930s at Work People’s 
College, a Wobbly school in Duluth. Hall was 
the editor of The Lumberjack and of Rebellion. 
His poems are collected in Battle Hymns of Toil 
(1946), and Dreams and Dynamite (1985). 


Hillman, Sidney (1887-1946). First president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (ACW). 
Hillman, Jewish and born in Russian Lithuania, 
came to the U.S. in 1907 after incarceration in 
a czarist prison for labor organizing. He 
became the leader of the 1910 Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx strike in Chicago and, four years 
later, helped to form the ACW, which he then 
headed for 42 years. Originally a socialist, 
Hillman came to serve on several important 
government boards during the New Deal and 
World War Two. In 1943, he became Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's labor advisor. Instrumental in 
founding the CIO, Hillman was elected that 
organization’s first vice-president in 1937 and 
was chosen chairperson of its Political Action 
Committee in 1943. 


Hourwich, Issac Aaronvich, (1860-1924). 
Jewish scholar, statistician and newspaper 
editor. He was born into a middle-class fami- 
ly of maskilim in the city of Vilna. After tak- 
ing a law degree at the University of St. 
Petersburg, Hourwich was sentenced to four 
years in Siberia for political activities. Forced 
to flee to the United States because of his work 
in the Russian underground, he later took a 
Ph.D. in economics at Columbia. He briefly 
taught at the University of Chicago and later 
lectured in comparative commercial law at 
George Washington University. Along with 
Meyer London, Hourwich formed the first 
New York branch of the Social Democratic Par- 
ty. After the 1905 Revolution, he returned to 
Russia and was an unsuccessful canidate for 
the Russian Duma on the Jewish Populist Par- 
ty ticket. For a time he was employed by the 
federal government as a translator, statistician 


and mining analyst. A leading authority on im- 
migration (his major work, Immigration and 
Labor, was published in 1912), he also was the 
editor of the Russian newspaper the Progress 
and worked on the Yiddish daily The Day. 


Ingersoll, Robert Green (1833-1899). 
Renowned agnostic, lecturer, Republican 
orator, social reformer and freethought ad- 
vocate. After a successful legal career, Inger- 
soll spent the last thirty years of his life attack- 
ing religious orthodoxy and restraints on in- 
dividual liberty. He became active in various 
social reforms and in the defense of fellow 
agnostics and atheists under social or legal cen- 
sure. He supported the rights of the individual 
to equal justice under the law and efforts to 
commute the sentences of Haymarket marytrs 
Neebe and Schwab. In 1885 he became presi- 
dent of the American Secular Union. 


Jones, Mary Harris ‘‘Mother’’ (1830?-1930). 
Irish-born labor organizer, socialist, orator, 
writer, agitator and heroine. Jones’ family came 
to the U.S. in 1835 and, after a period in Toron- 
to, she taught convent school in Michigan. 
After a stint as a Chicago dressmaker, Jones 
was in Memphis working as a teacher when 
the 1867 cholera epidemic took her husband 
and four children. She then returned to Chicago 
and joined forces with the Knights of Labor, 
beginning a career of labor-support activities 
which would span more than half a century. 
Jones became a United Mine Workers’ (UMW) 
organizer in the 1890s. Her bold, effective work 
in countless strikes, battles and organizing 
drives made Jones a legend. Among her most 
famous campaigns were those to organize 
miners in Colorado and West Virginia. In the 
former state, she was a main figure in the Crip- 
ple Creek strike of 1903 and the 1913-14 
“‘Coalfield War.’ Jones continued organizing 
and speaking until a very old age, suffering ar- 
rest during the 1919 steel strike. She attended 
the 1905 founding convention of the I-W.W. and 
wrote in 1925 her classic memoir, The Auto- 
biography of Mother Jones. 
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Lingg, Louis (1864-1887). Anarchist agitator 
and labor organizer, the youngest martyr of the 
prosecutions following the Haymarket bomb- 
ing. Born in Baden, Lingg came to the U.S. 
in 1885 to avoid deportation by Swiss authori- 
ties for avoiding the draft in Germany. Already 
a socialist activist in Europe, and a carpenter, 
he became an organizer for the International 
Working People’s Association-influenced In- 
ternational Carpenters and Joiners’ Union in 
Chicago. Usually credited with being the only 
Haymarket defendant having knowledge of the 
use of explosives (though never linked to the 
actual Haymarket bombing) Lingg died the day 
before the Haymarket executions as a result of 
a blast in his jail cell. He either committed 
suicide to cheat the gallows or was a murder 
victim. 


Lloyd, William Bross, (1875-1946). Radical ac- 
tivist and son of muckraker Henry Demarest 
Lloyd. Lloyd was born in Chicago and was on 
his maternal side heir to one quarter of the 
Chicago Tribune fortune. Often referred to as 
the ‘‘millionaire socialist,’ he was a member 
of the left wing of the Socialist Party and in 
1918 ran for the Senate on the socialist ticket. 
In June, 1919 Lloyd, along with John Reed, 
James P. Cannon and Charles Ruthenberg, at- 
tended the Left Wing Conference in N.Y.. That 
same year he broke with the Socialist Party and 
became a founding member of the Communist 
Labor Party. In 1921 he was one of the eighteen 
men, all members of the CLP, indicted in 
Chicago for advocating the violent overthrow 
of the American government. With Clarence 
Darrow as defense attorney the trial challenged 
the constitutionality of Illinois’ notorious war- 
time sedition law. Lloyd and the others were 
convicted and sentenced to one to five years 
in prison but were pardoned by IIlinois Gover- 
nor Len Small. 


Marcy, Mary E. (1877-1922) Socialist editor, 
novelist and pamphleteer. Born in Belleville, 
Illinois, Marcy joined the Socialist Party in 
1903. Five years later she became secretary of 
Charles H. Kerr’s socialist publishing company 
based in Chicago. Shortly thereafter she was 
made editor of Kerr’s International Socialist 
Review, and became an important figure of the 
SP’s left wing. Under her editorship that jour- 
nal was among the most radical and widely read 
socialist publications in the U.S. Her Shop Talks 
on Economics, published originally by the Kerr 
Co. and later in many foreign-language editions 
by the LW.W., is one of American Socialism’s 
all-time best-sellers. She wrote a novel, Out 
of the Dump (1909), several short stories, and 
two books for children. 


Markstall, George (b.?-1942). Companion and 
comrade of Lucy Parsons during the last 35 
years of both their lives. Markstall died dur- 
ing the same fire that killed Parsons. 


Nearing, Scott (1883-1983). Socialist, pacifist, 
economist, vegetarian, professor, farmer and 
writer. Nearing took a degree from Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School in 1905 
and began teaching economics there the follow- 
ing year. His activism in labor causes earned 
Nearing dismissal from Penn in 1915. Two years 
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Mary E. Marcy 


later his opposition to World War One resulted 
in his firing from the University of Toledo. He 
ran for Congress in the early 1920s as a 
Socialist candidate from New York City and 
for the New Jersey governorship later in the 
decade as a Communist. During the Depres- 
sion, Nearing and his wife Helen moved to a 
New England homestead where they began to 
practive and write about self-sufficient farm- 
ing. Among Nearing’s best-known works are 
The Great Madness (1917), The Making of a 
Radical (1972) and; with Helen Nearing, Liv- 
ing the Good Life (1954). 


Nockels, Edward N. (1869-1937). Secretary of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor (CFL) and 
an ally of John Fitzpatrick through many years. 
A native Iowan, Nockels moved to Chicago and 
was active in Local 134 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers by 1900. In 
1901, he was elected as CFL secretary, a post 
he would hold for more than three decades. 
During World War One, Nockels was Frank 
Walsh’s assistant on the National War Labor 
Board. He wrote, with Walsh and Fitzpatrick, 
“‘Labor’s Fourteen Points,’’ a program for 
social reconstruction after the war. Nockels 
helped to form the Labor Party of Illinois in 
1919 and 1923. He was the key figure in the 
1926 founding of the labor radio station WCFL 
and served as the station’s general manager. 


Orear, Leslie F. (b.1911) Editor and organizer 
for the Packinghouse Workers Organizing 
Committee and the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers Union. Born in Missouri and educated at 
University of Wisconsin Experimental College, 
Orear worked at Armour and Company’s 
Chicago plant from 1931 until 1938. He was 
the first editor of the national organ of the Pack- 
inghouse Workers Organizing Committee, field 
organizer for the union and assistant to the 
Director of Organization. Returning to editing, 
he edited the Packinghouse Worker until the 
1968 merger of that union with the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 
Orear has been president of the Illinois Labor 
History Society since its inception in 1970. 


Parsons, Albert R. (1848-1887). Anarchist 
editor and orator, Haymarket martyr and leader 
of the International Working People’s Associa- 
tion (IWPA) in Chicago. After service in the 
Confederate Army and activity as a Radical 
Republican politician in Texas during Recon- 
struction, Parsons came to Chicago in 1873. A 
printer, he was an active member of Typograph- 
ical Union No. 16. He was the major English- 
language spokesperson for the Workingmen’s 
Party in the 1877 mass strike in Chicago. An 
activist in the Eight Hour League, Parsons lob- 
bied for legislation on the issue in Washington, 
DC. in 1880. He was a founder of the Chicago 
Trades and Labor Assembly in 1878 and of the 
International Working People’s Association in 
1883. He edited The Alarm, the latter organiza- 
tion’s Chicago-based English-language news- 
paper. 


Parsons, Lucy (1853-1942). Afro-Indian anar- 
chist orator and editor, leader of the Interna- 
tional Working People’s Association in Chicago 
during the 1880s. Widowed by the execution 
of Albert Parsons in 1887, she continued as an 
active leftist for more than half a century. A 
seamstress, she edited Life of Albert Parsons 
(1891) and the ‘‘anarchist-communist’’ news- 
paper Freedom, beginning in 1891. Parsons 
helped to found the L.W.W. (1905) and later the 
Syndicalist League of North America. In her 
last years she was close to the Communist 
Party. 


Petrillo, James Caesar (1892-1984). Longtime 
leader of the Chicago Federation of Musicians, 
Local 10 and of the American Federation of 
Musicians (AFM). The son of an Italian im- 
migrant, Petrillo took music lessons at Hull 
House and, at fourteen, organized a four-piece 
band. In 1906, he joined the American Musi- 
cians’ Union, whose presidency he won eight 
years later. Failing re-election in 1917, Petrillo 
joined Local 10. He became its vice-president 
in 1919 and its president in 1922. In 1940 he 
won the AFM’s presidency, in which position 
he quickly led an historic and victorious 
27-month strike against the recording industry. 
Petrillo was named a vice-president of the AFL 
in 1951. He resigned all national union posts 
in 1958 but served as Local 10 president 
through 1962, when he lost a bid for re- 
election. 


Potofsky, Jacob Samuel (1894-1979). Second 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers (ACW). Born in the Ukraine to Jewish 
parents, Potofsky came to the U.S. in 1905 and 
was a ‘‘floor boy’’ in the Chicago garment in- 
dustry by 1908. He participated in the historic 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx strike in 1910 and 
in the organization of the ACW in 1914. In the 
latter year he became a member of the Chicago 
Joint Board of the union. Potofsky served as 
assistant general secretary treasurer of the ACW 
for eighteen years after 1916. He was chosen 
assistant president in 1934 and then secretary- 
treasurer. Upon Sidney Hillman’s 1946 death, 
Potofsky became president of the ACW, a posi- 
tion he held until retirement in 1972. An 
original member of the CIO’s Executive Board, 
he became a vice-president of the merged AFL- 
CIO in 1955. Potofsky was a Socialist through 


1932, after which his political loyalties went 
to Democratic candidates nationally. He was 
an active member of the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee. 


Reese, Curtis Williford (1887-1961). Longtime 
activist, Unitarian minister, educator and Dean 
of the Abraham Lincoln Center in Chicago. 
Born in Madison County, North Carolina, 
Reese attended Mars Hill College. In 1910 he 
graduated from the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary and took up his first pastoral posi- 
tion in Tifflin, Ohio. While in Ohio, Reese con- 
verted to Unitarianism and after a brief appoint- 
ment in Alton, came to Chicago as minister 
of the First Unitarian Church. During his 
career Reese held various posts in the Unitarian 
Church, including Secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference from 1919 to 1930. In 
1926 he was appointed Dean of the Abraham 
Lincoln Center on the South Side of Chicago. 
While at the Center, Reese also headed the 
board of Unity Publishing and was for a time 
President of Lombard College in Galesburg, 
Illinois. He retired from the deanship of the 
Center in 1957 although he remained active in 
such organizations as the ACLU and the Coun- 
cil of Liberal Churches. Reese died in Florida 
in 1961 and was buried in Chicago. 


Reitman, Dr. Ben (1880-1942). Chicago physi- 
cian and leader of the International Itinerant 
Migratory Workers’ Union. The founder of 
Hobo College, Reitman was an expert on 
venereal disease, for which he often prescribed 
his famous ‘‘606’’ powder. A doctor to the poor 
and an eccentric, Reitman was long called 
‘King of the Hoboes.’’ He was a friend, lover 
and comrade of Emma Goldman. His un- 
published autobiography, Life Among the Out- 
casts, is in the Charles H. Kerr Publishing 
Company Archives at Newberry Library, 
Chicago. 


Rosenblum, Frank (1888-1973). A founder of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (ACW) 
who rose to be general secretary-treasurer of 
that organization. New York City-born, 
Rosenblum was a cutter in Chicago’s Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx plant at the time of the 
1910 strike there. Upon the ACW’s founding 
he became a vice-president and executive coun- 
cil member. After serving as the CIO’s direc- 
tor of the Midwest Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee beginning in 1937, Rosenblum was 
made a CIO vice-president in 1940, That same 
year he won executive vice-presidency of the 
ACW and six years later he began a long term 
of service as ACW general secretary-treasurer. 
Rosenblum retired in 1972. 


St. John, Vincent (1873-1929). A founder and 
leader of both the Western Federation of Miners 
and the LW.W., St. John, a superb organizer, 
led mining struggles at Telluride, Coeur 
d’Alene and Goldfield. He wrote Political Par- 
ties and the I.W.W. (1910) and The LWW: Its 
History, Structure and Methods (1919). St. John 
left the 1. W.W. in 1914, having become a self- 
employed prospector. Nonetheless he was in- 
dicted and incarcerated with 165 other Wob- 
blies on conspiracy charges during World War 
One. 


Spies, August (1855-1887). Anarchist editor 
and orator, one of the Haymarket martyrs. 
Spies, German-born, came to the U.S. in 1872 
and joined the socialist movement as a result 
of the 1877 mass strike in Chicago. An 
upholsterer, he was a member of the armed 
Lehr und Wehr Verein and attended the Inter- 
national Working People’s Association’s foun- 
ding convention in 1883. Spies spoke at both 
the Black Road meeting which resulted in the 
police violence whose victims the May 4, 1886 
rally at Haymarket Square commemorated and 
at the Haymarket meeting itself. At the time 
of the Haymarket events, he was editor of the 
daily Arbeiter-Zeitung. 


Spies, Nina Van Zandt (c. 1862-1936). 
Chicago pharmaceutical heiress who married 
the condemned August Spies after meeting him 
through her attendance at the Haymarket trial. 
A Vassar graduate, Spies later was an I-W.W. 
member and a volunteer at Hobo College. 


Steinberg, I. N. (1888-19??). Jewish activist, 
journalist and People’s Commissioner of 
Justice under the first Soviet Government. 
Steinberg was born in Dunaburg and educated 
at the universities of Heidelberg and Moscow. 
He wrote for the Free Opinion, the Im Sturm 
der Zeit and occassionally the Manchester 
Guardian and Unite (Paris). While in America 
Steinberg was a contributor to the Yiddish 
newspaper The Day. In the 1930s he became 
involved in the Freeland League for Jewish Ter- 
ritorial Colonization. 
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Thompson, Fred (1900-1987). I:W.W. activist, 
organizer, editor, historian and columnist. 
Canadian-born, Thompson moved to the U.S. 
in 1922. Convicted of ‘‘criminal syndicalism’’ 
for I.W.W. organizing in California, he served 
over three years at San Quentin. Many times 
editor of the Jndustrial Worker, he is the author 
of The LWW: Its First Fifty Years (1955; revised 
and expanded, 1976), and several I.W.W. pam- 
phlets. He was also active in the Socialist Par- 
ty. In 1970 he led the reorganization of the 
Charles H. Kerr Publishing Company, and re- 
mained active on its Board of Directors till his 
death. 


Yelensky, Boris (1889-1974). Anarchist agitator 
born in Yekotirenodar, province of Kuban, in 
Russia. He joined the revolutionary under- 
ground at twelve and took part in the 1905 
Revolution. Fleeing Czarist repression he 
emigrated in 1907 to the U.S. where, apart from 
a Russian sojourn at the time of the 1917 
Revolutions, he spent the rest of his life. For 
over fifty years he was one of the key figures 
of Chicago’s Free Society Group as well as of 
the Anarchist Red Cross and its successor 
organizations. His history of the Anarchist Red 
Cross, In the Struggle for Equality, was 
published in 1958. A sketch of Yelensky’s life, 
with excerpts from his still unpublished auto- 
biography, appeared in The Match: An Anar- 
chist Journal, edited by Fred Woodworth (Tuc- 
son, August, 1974). 





Covington Hall and Fred Thompson, 
at the IWW Work People’s College 
in Duluth, Minnesota 
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Appendix 1 
THE HAYMARKET TRAGEDY 
& PIONEER AID 


The following is the most important section of a series of Haymarket-related memoirs 
done by Abrams for the British anarchist newspaper Freedom. This selection appeared 
in the issue of November I1, 1972. In it Abrams briefly recounts the efforts of the Pioneer 
Aid and Support Association, of which he was a member and a leader for well over 
half a century. Abrams’ article suggests that August Spies’ prophecy—‘The day will 
come when our silence will be more powerful than the voices you are throttling today’’— 
will be given substance only through the efforts of those who choose to keep the heritage 
and the facts of Haymarket alive. 
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The history of the Haymarket affair is combined in the history of the Pioneer 
Aid and Support Association, organized in 1888. 

The hysteria which prevailed in Chicago at that time did not prevent the com- 
rades from setting up the organization to support the widows and orphans of 
those who were executed or languishing in jail. 

The Pioneer Aid and Support Association erected the monument in Waldheim 
Cemetery, Forest Park, Illinois, which has been the place of gathering to com- 
memorate the activities of our comrades and keep alive their memory. 

This beautiful monument by the sculptor Albert Weiner was built with funds 
raised by the Pioneer Aid and Support Association and was dedicated on Sun- 
day, June 25, 1893. 

Originally, the bodies of Spies, Parsons, Engel, Fischer and Lingg were placed 
in a simple vault after a massive funeral on Sunday, November 13, 1887. Over 
a quarter-million people watched as a parade of 25,000 workers marched from 
home to home along Milwaukee Avenue and into the downtown area picking 
up the bodies of the martyrs. 


= 
About seven thousand people took the train to German Waldheim Cemetery 

to hear Capt. Black, the lawyer of the Haymarket Eight, give the eulogy. tii 
The night before their execution on Black Friday, November Il, 1887, they | | 

had sung the Marseillaise. The sculptor Weiner knew this, and he designed ’ 


the statue on the monument to fit a verse of this song. An 
archist Weekly 2 
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THE MONUMENT DEDICATED Sapescesaaaats 
When the monument was completed and dedicated on Sunday, June 25, 1893, 
eight thousand people, many from European countries, came to hear the speech Warmon ers’ 
by Dr. Schmidt, who said the following: 
When the hatred and the passions of our time resound no more, for you too, p j j 
who are resting here, the hour of a juster verdict will have come. Until then, eaice SS on 
may this monument prove to the unbelievers, to the yet doubting and hesitating VED; os alien al spay Aric abu 
* . spanth, the other af the bepnsing of lender's war, have in common, and that 
} ones, that those who fell in the struggle for a better social order have left an ro end haw. A 9] UL  e 
. . . . . . ter bho to UN @ thee age of the big Largs pushed dosha for brelings 
honorable memory with all friends of. justice and liberty. And if the poor and Fer ton a ah tit eh dg mt mare 
oppressed could forget the verdicts of Chicago, of Homestead and Pittsburg, ag ee ee 
: : Se cee cme care hn 
of Lemon and of everywhere—those verdicts rendered, with few honorable ex- eee arise ona ater. Cite eat ent oieal sen 
. . . . . . . . UN ‘etech corned bum 9¢ thanks from it, wich ie doa io an 
ceptions, by the manipulators of justice at the instigation of guilded monopoly— oe See rae ee rth ld at say male rnc hoe 
then this monument will remind them of what justice means for them today. Fa ate Set wes Sa ae at ped 
q | Look at this simple yet majestic woman cast of bronze, how she presses with Pll pel crept the ape Ee preter Or 
i Py a; F Rend v0 renaivs the conflict snd. he 10 nations, frantically pluarbing 
| one hand the laurel wreath on the brow of the fallen hero, while without halting Se meee a ae ae ean venom ieorite tation 
/ 5 . ° beatiowss bas selatiogs can werk the Wir tat of meuislur between the big power, 
| she steps forward into the great storm-laden future, whose lightning now causes Sve reser Dar cear Pov eirie, whe Nan Banh tte ach br 








the world to tremble. Look at this image and your hopes will be nourished, 
| your sense will become keener, your hearts will be steeled! Then you will not 
| ask with sinking courage: ‘When is this future to come?’ Be ever ready for it 

4 | and strive to be worthy of it when it arrives. 
\ The progress of humanity is not a steady, measured one, and cannot be 
counted minutely. It does not proceed forward according to mathematical rules 
like the hands of a clock till it runs off: It ebbs to and fro in irregular waves, 
now stopping, then even seemingly retrograding. But in the very causes of this 
seeming stop or reaction there lie and grow the germs from which a mighty 
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3 "Spies, Fischer, Engel and Parsons’’: Drawing by Mitchell Siporin 
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Altention ‘Weorkingmen! 


onmay 


MASS-MEETING 


TO-NIGHT, at 7.30 o'clock, 
HAYHARKET, Bandalph Si, Bot Desplaines and Halsted 


@eeod Speakers will be present te demeunce the latest 
atrectoms act of (he police, the sheeting of cur 
tollew-werkmen atten ama, 


Werkiogmen Arm Yeorsslves ood Appest io Fell Force! 


VUejtung, Urbeiter! 
Bro ge 
Miaffen-Verfammlung 
Heute Abend, :8 Whe, anf dem 
Heumarht, Tevaresere, weitere 


Ea Gate Wirdare werden bea acucfien Gharieafircld bee Wotige 
indews fir grfiera Wodentiog unfere Wniber erfboh, grifrta. 











WT Urdeticr, bewafact €ud nad erigrins wafersan! 
Dad Syscutte-Cowrvee. 





Broadside announting workers’ protest 
meeting in Haymarket Square, May 4, 1886 
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impetus is given that in a short while crushes mountains of rubbish into dust, 
though they looked strong and high enough to command a stop forever. . . . 


When I came to Chicago in 1912, the Pioneer Aid and Support Association 
was still a strong and going organization. It is important to remember that the 
early labor movement in America was composed of mostly German workers 
who had come to this country to escape the Bismarck terror in Germany. The 
Pioneer Aid and Support Association, in the latter part of the last century and 
early part of this century, was comprised of German organizations only, which 
held meetings on the llth of November each year. 


FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


In 1937, at the instigation and inspiration of Boris Yelensky, the Free Society 
Group, in conjunction with the Pioneer Aid and Support Association, in- 
augurated a worldwide 50th Commemoratum, culminating in a gathering at 
the monument on November 11, 1937, at which many prominent labor leaders 
participated, and in a meeting that night at the center of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union, which was filled to capacity. In connection with the 
commemoration, we printed one million memorial stamps, bearing the imprint 
of the Monument at Waldheim Cemetery, and we mailed over 50,000 pieces 
of mail to every part of the world. As a result of our activity, our French com- 
rades published a special edition of La Espagne Nouvelle, giving the history 
of the Haymarket tragedy; special editions containing the pictures of our mar- 
tyred comrades were published in Belgium and also in Mexico and Japan. 

We received many contributions from unions and other organizations which 
helped to maintain the Monument for many years. 

The writer of this report has been active in the organization for the past sixty 
years and was elected as its President, in which capacity I served many years, 
and after our Secretary died, I took this position of Secretary, which I retained 
until the present time. 

During the early years of my activity in the Pioneer Aid and Support Associa- 
tion, I had the privilege to meet many of the comrades who had been active 
in the period of the Haymarket affair, particularly Emil Arnold, John Pemoller, 
Joseph Schlesinger, Joseph Lemert and many others who were able to give 
me their personal impressions and recollections of that historic period and the 
Haymarket riot. 

On May 5, 1969, there appeared in the Chicago Tribune an article called 
“‘Ghosts in the Sunlight: Bloody Memories of the Haymarket Square Riots,’’ 
describing a meeting held on May 4 at Haymarket Square. William Granger, 
in describing the meeting, wrote the following: 


There were ghosts in the bright sunshine at Haymarket Square Sunday. 
Everything was different and everything was the same as it had been 83 years 
before. The Union men had called a meeting as they had called on May 4, 
1886. The police came as they had come before. It was 83 years after someone 
threw a bomb during a workers’ rally. For the first time, workers gathered again 
in the square at DesPlaines and Randolph to honor those dead with a black 
wreath. William Neebe, grandson of Oscar W. Neebe, one of those pardoned 
by Governor Altgeld, spoke. He said, ‘‘My mother and my wife did not want 
me to come here. They told me that it would get me in trouble with them. Who 
are they?’’ he asked. 


In the June 1968 issue of Steel Labor, publication of the United Steelworkers 
of America, there appeared an article entitled, ‘‘Has Labor Forgotten Its 
History?,”’ showing a picture of the Haymarket Monument at Waldheim 
Cemetery and asking the question: ‘‘Who were the heroes of the 1886 
Haymarket Tragedy? The Chicago Police or the Labor Leaders who were hanged 
following a period of hysteria?’’, and followed by a quote from George San- 
tayana: ‘‘Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to repeat it.’’ 

The same issue recites that the ‘‘Haymarket Businessmen’s Association have 
issued a silver-plated brass medal, at $3.25 each, to commemorate the police 
heroism and to perpetuate an historic fraud.’’ 


Appendix 2 
WHO THREW THE BOMB? 


On July 17, 1969, there appeared in the Chicago Daily News, in the column 
called ‘‘Beeline,’’ the following question: ‘‘Can you tell me about the large 
monument with a figure that looks like death, located in Waldheim Cemetery?”’ 
The answer was as follows: 


The monument was erected in 1887 [error: 1893] over the graves of the men 
hanged—and a fifth who committed suicide before the deed could be done—as 
inciters of the Haymarket riot on May 4, 1886, in which policemen and 
bystanders were killed by a bomb explosion during a mass meeting in Haymarket 
Square. The meeting was called to protest police action in which a striker was 
shot and killed at the McCormick Harvester Works a day earlier. The bomb- 
thrower never was found. 


Several months ago there appeared, in the Chicago Tribune, a review by Jack 
McPhaul of a book written by Frederick R. Schmidt entitled He Chose, deal- 
ing with the life of Dr. Ernest Schmidt, Chicago’s first coroner and a leader 
in the efforts to save from the gallows the men held responsible for the throw- 
ing of the bomb and the death of the policemen. This book is based on a com- 
pilation of notes left by Dr. Schmidt, who died in 1900, and privately publish- 
ed by the author. After many months of effort I was able to procure a copy 
of this book, which deals at length with the history of the Haymarket Tragedy 
and again raises the question: ‘‘Who. threw the bomb?’’ 

About fifty years ago Frank Harris wrote a novel entitled The Bomb which 
opens with these lines: ‘‘My name is Rudolph Schnaubelt. I am the man who 
threw the bomb in Haymarket Square in 1886.’ 

Rudolph Schnaubelt was one of the many arrested after the Haymarket event, 
questioned by the police, and released. He then disappeared, and the police 
spread the story that they had made a mistake and released the actual thrower 
of the bomb. 

Many books have been written dealing with the Haymarket affair, but all 
have stated that the identity of the person who threw the bomb has never been 
established. One of the most historic and comprehensive studies of this event 
is The Haymarket Affair by Henry David. 

Harry Barnard, in his book Eagle Forgotten, dealing with the life of John 
Peter Altgeld, dwells extensively on the Haymarket matter, as does Sigmund 
Zeisler, one of the attorneys for the defense, in his book, The Haymarket Riot. 
Both clearly demonstrate that there is no evidence to indicate who was the 
bombthrower. 

However, about three years ago there appeared an article in the Chicago 
Tribune, written by Dr. Zeisler, son of Sigmund Zeisler, in which he stated 
that his father had told him who threw the bomb, but that he had promised 
his father that he would not divulge the name until all parties who might be 
affected had passed away, and that now he could tell that Rudolph Schnaubelt 
threw the bomb. 

However, reading the book He Chose, we find that Dr. Zeisler’s statement 
is not correct. Quoting from He Chose, we read the following: 


As to the identity of the bombtosser, Dr. Zeisler relates that his father would 
often tell his family the following story about the Haymarket affair: ‘‘Dr. Schmidt 
told me some years ago, after the trial, that none of the defendants had thrown 
the bomb. How do you know that? I asked. Because I know who did throw the 
bomb, he replied. Tell me who it was, I begged. I can’t tell you now, but I prom- 
ise I will tell you before I die, he replied. But he died without telling me.”’ 
From this it appears that Sigmund Zeisler did not know who threw the bomb, 
and therefore could not have told his son. 
Frederick Schmidt states that in 1935 Dr. Zeisler said: 
Several months before the death of Dr. Otto Schmidt, a son of Ernst Schmidt, 
I told Dr. Otto Schmidt that his father had told my father, who died in 1931, 
that he knew who threw the bomb in Haymarket Square, and he had promised 
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Front page of a four-page tract, probably 
written by Irving Abrams, and issued by the 
Pioneer Aid and Support Association on the 
occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
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my father he would tell him, but did not do so. I then asked: “‘Did your father 
tell you who threw the bomb?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘Inasmuch as my father 
promised your father he would tell him and did not keep his promise, I think 
TI should tell you. Yes, I will tell you. It was Schnaubelt. 


Harry Barnard, when asked for his opinion on the identity of the bombthrower, 
replied: 
Unless you have very positive documentation, my advice is that you should 
be cautious here. Dr. Otto Schmidt, second oldest son of Ernst Schmidt, gave 
Lloyd Lewis to understand that Ernst Schmidt believed the bombthrower to be 
Schnaubelt, but the youngest son told him it was only a surmise, the same kind 
of surmise used by Frank Harris in writing his novel, The Bomb. 


A reading of the foregoing clearly demonstrates that Dr. Zeisler’s statement, 
made in the Chicago Tribune, that his father told him that Schnaubelt threw 
the bomb is contradicted by his own admission that his father died without telling 
him, and the second-hand information received from Dr. Otto Schmidt is also 
of a doubtful character. 

In my many years of activity in the Pioneer Aid and Support Association, 
which supported the families of the Haymarket victims and built the Monu- 
ment at Waldheim Cemetery in 1893, I had personal contact with a number 
of members of the organization who were present at the Haymarket meeting 
and were connected with the labor movement at that time, who assured me 
that they had no knowledge as to who threw the bomb and would have no reason 
to conceal such knowledge from me. 

I refer particularly to Emil Arnold, who later became president of the of 
one of the locals of the Painters’ Union, and was president of the Pioneer Aid 
and Support Association; and John Piemoller, who preceded me as secretary 
and was on very friendly terms with me and discussed the matter with me on 
numerous occasions. Lucy Parsons, widow of Albert Parsons, one of the vic- 
tims of the conspiracy who was judicially murdered, at all times denied any 
knowledge with reference to the throwing of the bomb. 

It has always been the opinion of those who participatred in the movement 
at that time that the bomb was thrown by a person having a personal enmity 
against the police who utilized the opportunity for personal revenge. 

After the execution of the Haymarket martyrs, Dr. Ernst Schmidt wrote this 
poem: 

*Twere sweet, indeed, to close our eyes 
With those we cherish near, 

And drifted upward by their sighs, 
Soar to some calmer sphere; 

But whether on scaffold high 

Or in battle’s van, 

The fittest place where man can die 

Is where he dies for man. 


I firmly believe that the foregoing clearly demonstrates that the identity of 
the person who threw the bomb in Haymarket Square on May 4, 1886 is 
unknown, and that the stigma of the judicial murder of November 11, 1887 still 
rests upon those responsible for it. 

Irving S. Abrams, Secretary 
Pioneer Aid and Support Association 


Industrial Worker, 
November 1969 
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IRVING S. ABRAMS (1891-1980) 


This is an unusual book. It is the story of a singular man. An appropriate subtitle 
would be ‘‘The Many Lives of Irving S. Abrams.’’ These pages carry an astonishing’ 
account of the many activities of one man whose philosophy was libertarian, and whose 
motivations were humanitarian. . . . 

In Waldheim Cemetery in a suburb of Chicago stands a noble monument which is 
a symbol of humankind’s yearning search for freedom and justice. Today, not many people 
in Chicago take time to visit that statue, dedicated in 1893 as a memorial to the Haymarket 
defendants—workingmen who were executed on November Il, 1887 after a trial which 
was a tragic mockery of justice. Their judicial murder, for such it was, was engineered 
by a shamelessly packed jury, perjured witnesses, prejudicial court rulings and jury in- 
structions from a blatantly biased judge, and was orchestrated by inflammatory appeals 
to mass hysteria. 

The words spoken at the dedication of the monument were words of prophecy. They 
foretold that men and women everywhere would be inspired to continue the struggle 
for a better social order, and that the ‘‘manipulators of justice’? would never succeed 
in destroying the aspirations and strivings of humanity for a better life. There is a universal 
recognition that the monument has become a vibrant symbol of labor’s struggle for 
economic justice and humankind’s search for freedom from oppression. As a testimonial 
to that recognition, from every country in the world, people have been making their 
pilgrimage to Waldheim Cemetery during the past ninety-four years. 

As the author of this book has written, those martyrs can never be forgotten. They 
have inspired thinking men and women everywhere to carry high the ideals of freedom 
and justice through periods of reaction and oppression. . . . But what is most important 
for us to remember is that, were it not for Irving S. Abrams, the Haymarket monument, 
with its dynamic tradition, might not have survived. In earlier days the monument was 
maintained by the Pioneer Aid and Support Association, which also aided the families 
of the Haymarket martyrs. By 1960 Abrams, as the only member left, took over the 
task. Singlehandedly, he maintained the memorial until 1971, when he deeded the monu- 
ment to the Illinois Labor History Society, of which he was a member of the Board of 
Directors. For this single project of dedication, Abrams deserves the recognition and 
warm appreciation of his fellow members of the human race who believe that the ultimate 
in human aspiration is the search for freedom, spiritual and physical, and for social and 
economic justice. 

In these pages Abrams provides penetrating insights into the perceptions of later genera- 
tions of the Haymarket confrontation. Those insights developed out of Abrams’ experiences 
in the bitter labor struggles in which he participated in his earlier years. As one who 
challenged the vicious anti-labor forces which he encountered on so many picket lines, 
Abrams writes authoritatively about the ‘‘cry for justice’’ which has ever been the battle- 
cry of organized labor. As we read these memoirs of his participation in the Industrial 
Workers of the World strikes in the state of New York and elsewhere, and in the giant 
garment-workers’ strike in Chicago, and later in the activities of the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, we recognize that Abrams has earned his credentials as an authentic labor pioneer. 

This is the account of one man’s journey through the social ferment of several genera- 
tions, challenging the complacency of the status quo. . . .Above all, Abrams convinces 
us that even in the vast complexity of our society, the dedication of one man working 
in the cause of his fellow human beings can make a difference in their lives. 


from the Introduction by Joseph M. Jacobs 
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